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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the Members 
pe 


and Students, that Sir RICHARD WESTMACOTT, R.A., 
the Professor of Sculpture, will deliver his first LECTURE on 
Monday evening next, the 17th inst., at eight o'clock, and his suc- 
ceeding LECTURES on the five following Mondays. 

NUTICE IS ALSO GIVEN, that CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, 
Bsq., R.A., the Professor of Painting, will deliver his first 
LECTURE on Thursday evening next, the 20th inst., at eight 
oelock, and his succeeding LECTURES on the five following 
Thursdays. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 


pRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
I The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THE EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH 


ART, at the Gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society, No. 5, 
Pall Mall East, is OPEN DAILY from ten in the morning until 
dusk. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ 4 more pleasing, and, we may truly say, instructive exhibition, 
comprising a greater amount of first-class works, from a larger 
number of the highest names in modern English art, has perhaps 
never before been opened to inspection in this country.’’—*‘ The 
subjects range alike, from the slightest thought, sketched rapidly, 
to the most elaborate oil sketches. To many the chief interest will 
be to see how each, in our day, proceeds in the different stages 
towards the completion of more ambitious performances.’’—* No 
productions of an artist are more interesting than his sketches and 
firet thoughts ; for the real feeling of the art is often more shown in 
these than in more finished and laboured works.’’—* The list of 
exhibitors comprises the names of most of our very ablest painters.’’ 
—‘ The number of works by each artist is limited to three.’—‘‘ No 
work is exhibited without the special permission of the artist.’’— 
“Hera Masestry has been graciously pleased to sanction this en- 
deavour to provide an exhibition of works of art, at a time of the 
year when such enjoyments are few, by a contribution from the 
Royal Collection.” SAMUEL 8,EPNEY, Secretary. 

Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 
‘XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received for the First 
Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Catalogue, also for 
the Illustrated, and German, and French Catalogues. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 











This day is published, price 1s. 
r a] rryy vv Tv 
| HE ART OF PORTRAIT-PAINTING IN 
2 a. ATER COLOURS. By Mrs. MERRIFIELD, Honorary 
fember of the Academy of Fine Arts at Bologna, Author of 
Ancient Practice of Painting,’ “* Art of Fresco Puinting,”’ &c 
London: Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place; and sold 
by all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
IGNATIUS, BY THE REV W. CURETON. 
legantly printed, in royal 8vo, price £1 lls. 6d. 
ae | ‘ a a] , a 
ORPUS IGNATIANUM;; or, a Complete Body 
Z _of the IGNATIAN EPISTLES: Genuine, Interpolated, and 
Perce, according to the three Recensions. With numerous 
en ts, In Syriac, Greek, and Latin, and an English Translation 
te Syrian Text; and an Introduction and copious Notes. By 


WILLIAM CURETON, M.A *R.S 4 , iti 2 
Canon of Westminster » MA., F.H.8., of the British Museum, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Cuurch Yard, and Waterloo Place. 








This day is published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


powy and ELGIVA. An Original Tragedy, 


4 7 on : . 
re Randy wees hag ce of English History. Mlustrative of 
t angers of Priestly Domination, (written upwards irty 
Years, but never before published. ; 4 ee 
Eowy. But well I know if superstition reign, 
And craft prevail, nor peace nor freedom can 
Long bless my country.” 


London : Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


-—___ 





Just published, l vol. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


y ° rele) , 
|: wtih LESSONS on the ELEMENTS of the 
» ja LANGUAGE. By Dr. A. HERMANN, Professor 
rman Language and Literature in University College. 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand. ‘ 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo, price 10s. 


[HE MAGICIAN PRIEST of AVIGNON: or, 


and pong the Thirteenth Century. A History of the Life 
Author of “ pe many the Eighth. By T. H. USBORNE, Esq., 
London - , Guide to the Levant, Syria, &c. &c.” 
70. Ed artridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row; and 
S, Flgware Road (Hanbury and Co., Agents). 








THE NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


Now ready small 8vo, ¢] i 
, ady, , Cloth, price 5e. 
CROss ; =a.” 

A OSS THE ATLANTIC. By the Author 

“bbe of “ Sketches of Cantabs.” 

7 y , 

tions, on head amusing, most lively, and most curious pro- 
Riren to the anners and customs of America, that has been 


. ublic since s dow . " 
Greulation A sour C on the days of Dickens’s ‘ Notes for General 


' Across the 
ington Irving . 
of the most 
Atlas. “€ 


yo ores is to America pretty much what Wash- 
reeable adaeek Was to England. It will form one 
ple additions to our ‘ Traveller's Library.’ "— 


lo - 
ndon : Earle, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street. 





Now ready . : 
THE "Gan 12mo, price 3s. in cloth, or free by post, 3s. 6d. 
ESTER. A Tale of 1845: and 


London - other POEMS. 
Earle, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street} 





NEW BOOKS 
JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION, 


By SMITH, ELDER & Co., Cornhill. 


e 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 
VOLUME THE FIRST—THE FOUNDATIONS. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 
Author of “ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” ‘‘ Modern Painters.” &c. 


Imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
{in a few days. 
II. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 


LIEUT.-COL. JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 
COMMANDING A CORPS OF IRREGULAR CAVALRY IN THE 
HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 

Two volumes. Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 21s. cloth, 


Ii! 


THE BRITISH OFFICER: 
HIS POSITION, DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, AND PRIVILEGES 
By J. H. STOCQUELER. 
One Volume, 8yo. 


IV. 
ROSE DOUGLAS, 
OR, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MINISTER'S DAUGHTER 
Two volumes. Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth. 


London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





The Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand, Is. 3d 
( UTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
with Questions on each Chapter, and Woodcuts 
Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand 








The Twelfth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 
QCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; abridged 
from Gleig’s Family History of England; with copious 
Chronology, List of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for 
Examination. 

Published under the Direetion of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 

“The best of the numerous class especially written for instruc 
tion.’’—Quarter!y Review. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand 





The Thirty-fourth Thousand, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d 


()UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; from the 
Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem ; 
with Questions on each Chapter 

Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand 





The Hundred and Twenty fifth Thousand, with Maps and 


W oodcuts, 10d 
( yl TLINES of GEOGRAPHY; with Questions 
on each Chapter 
Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Socicty for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand 





The Twenty-first Thousand, 2s 


E LEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY; with 
A Questions on each Chapter 
7 The Tenth Thousand, 2s. _ 
ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY; with 


Questions on each Chapter 
Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Chr stian Knowledge 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand 








Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


OOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M:S. 

4 SAMARANG Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, PF.L.S 
Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition 

VERTEBRATA. By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.R.S., Keeper 
of the Zoological Department of the British Museum 

FISHES. By Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S 

MOLLUSCA. By the EDITOR and LOVELL REEVE, F.1.8 
Including the anatomy of the Spirula, by Prof. OWEN, F.R.S 

CRUSTACEA. By the EDITOR and ADAM WHITE, F.L.S 
*.* Complete in one handsome royal 4to volume, containing 55 

plates. Price, strongly bound in cloth, £3 10s 
Reeve and Benham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ZOOLOGY 
Now ready, imperial 4to, handsomely bound in morocco, 42s. 

A SERIES of EIGHTY-NINE ENGRAVINGS, 
ih containing ONE THOUSAND FIGURES of Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, and Invertebrate Animals, engraved by LOWRY 
and THOMAS LANDSEER, from designs by SOWERBY and 
CHARLES LANDSEER, with Descriptions, embracing a syste- 
matic View of the Animal Kingdom. 

Griffin and Co., London and Glasgow. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Just published, crown vo, price 8s. 6d., cloth, 
MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
A by WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, with nume 
rous illustrations, forming volume twelve of the new edition of 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 
POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


(THE BOOK OF NATURE, First Division, 
comprising PHYSICS, ASTRONOMY, and CHEMISTRY, 
translated from the German of Professor Schoedler by HENRY 
MEDLOCK, F.C.S8., Senior Assistant in the Royal College of 

Chemistry, with above two hundred Engravings. 
London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 














ns 


With Illustrations, price 6s., cloth lettered, 


HE EVENING BELL; or, the Hour for Re- 
lating Entertaining Anecdotes for Dear Young People. By 
CAROLINE REINHOLD. Translated from the German by the 
Rey. COSBY STOPFORD MANGAN, A.M., Rector of Derrynoose, 
Diocese of Armagh, and{Chaplain to the Bishop of Meath. The 
German and English interpaged. 

“‘This pleasant and unpretending little volume forms a very 
good first German reading book, as well as a storchouse of pleasant 
little tales for children.""—Athenaum. 

Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier Street; William 8. Orr 
and Co., London and Liverpool. Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in one handsome vol. 8vo, illustrated with 37 Plates 
and 192 Woodcuts, half morocco, £1 1s. 


HE ROMAN WALL: An HISTORICAL, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the 
BARRIER OF THE LOWER ISTHMUS, extending from the 
Tyne to the Solway, deduced from numerous personal surveys 
By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, M.A 
London: John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: William Sang, and G. Bourcbier Richardson. 





COLOUR APPLIED TO DECORATION 
Now ready, foolscap Svo, 2s. 6d 
PRINCIPLES OF COLOUR APPLIED 
DECORATIVE ART By G. B. MOORE, 
Drawing in University College, London. 
By the same Author, 
PERSPECTIVE: -its Principles and Practice. 
Two Parts. Text and Plates, &s. 6d 
London: Taylor, Walton, and Maberley, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 
RLAck’ GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 
) New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with 
numerous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price £2 16s. The work is in every respect a commodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical research ; and whether on 
the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Pub- 
lishers invite a comparison with any work of its class 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY; an entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by 
W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for 
Civil Engineers. The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 

“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way: it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.’’— 
English Journal of Education. 

Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black ; London: Longman and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; Wittaker and Co.; and Hamilton and Co 


TO 


Teacher of 


—— SS 





Third Stereotype Edition, price 88.; with Key, 10s. 6d. 


( ‘ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, containing a 
Grammar, Exercises, a Reading Book, and a Vocabulary of 
4500 words synonymous in German and English. By FALCK 


LEBAHN ; 

“This is the best German Grammar that has yet been published.”’ 
—Morning Post. 

“The Exercises are very good, well graduated, and well designed 
to illustrate the rules. The ‘4500 words synonymous in German 
and English” is a very advantageous feature.’'—Spectator 

““We cordially recommend this volume as offering facilities to 
the student not elsewhere to be met with. It is the very best in 
troduction to the language and literature of Germany that we are 
acquainted with.'—Douglas Jerrold's Newspaper. 

Whittaker and Co., and all Booksellers, and at Mr. Lebahn’s Class 

Rooms, 16, London Wall, and 1, Annett’s Crescent, Islington. 





Now ready, in 4to, price 3s. the First Division of a New Illustra- 
tive Serial Work of Fine Art, entitled 
Book of 


, ’ haa 
PAYNE'S ORBIS PICTUS; or, 
Beauty, for every Table: containing a Series of Engravings 
after Pictures by the best Belgian, French, English, and German 
Masters. To be completed in Fourteen Divisions, each containing 
Nine highly-finished Engravings on Stecl. At the termination of 
the Work each Subscriber will be presented, grafis, with a fine 
impression of a highly-finished Engraving after a Painting by an 
eminent Belgian Painter, entitled “MY CHILD AND MY DOG,” 
and of the same size as that of the “ Town and Castle of Heidel- 
berg.’ 
Published for the Proprietors by W. French, 67, Paternoster Row. » 





Just published, price 5s. 


ESUS: A Porm, in Six Books, &c. &c. 
HENRY STEBBRBING, D.D., F.B.8. 
London. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


By 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 











I. 
A YEAR ON THE 


PUNJAB FRONTIER IN 1848-49. 


By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with a Map of the Punjab by AzazowsMiTu, 
and numerous engravings, price 38s. 


1. 
THE TWO GENERATIONS; 


OR, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


BY W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “ Antonina.” 


In crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings, by 
H. C, Baanputne, Esq. Price 15s. 


IV. 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 


AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, AND 
THE HAURAAN. 


By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, price 21s. 


v. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


SECOND SEIKH WAR IN 1848-49. 
WITH A 


DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF 
RAMNUGGUR, CHILLIANWALLAH, THE PASSAGE OF 
THE CHENAE, GOOJERAT, ETC. 


BY EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, Ese, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to General Thackwell. 


In post 8vo, 


vi 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


Or, OUR HONEYMOON TRIP IN THE EAST IN 1850. 
In post vo. Price 10s. 6d, 


vit. 


MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and Honora 
Member of the Philharmonic Society ‘of Paris. " 


In 2 vols. small 8vo. Price 14s. 


Vitt. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION oF 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


REIGN OF KING GEORGE ITIi. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Denis Le Maacuant, Bart. 


In Moathly Volumes, évo, price 10s. 6d. each, (to be 
completed in 4 vols.) with Portraits. 
*.* The First Two Volumes are now Published, with a Portrait, 
and handsomely bound. Price 1s. 6d 





RICHARD Bewtiry, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty ) 


THE LITERARY 


[= 


[Feb, 15 





— 


GAZETTE, AND 





THE LATE 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S 
COMMONPLACE-BOOKS. 


EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, 


THE REV. JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 


VICAR OF WEST TARRING, SUSSEX. 


Now ready, 


THE POURTH AND CONCLUDING SERIES. 
Comprising ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, Literary 
and Miscellaneous, accumulated by Mr. Southey in 
the whole course of his Personal and Literary Career. 
Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Square 
crown 8yo, price One Guinea. 


From the Joun Butt Newspaper. 


Both as a key to the character of Southey’s mind, and 
as a study for literary composers, this collection of Original 
Memoranda possesses an interest which it would be difficult 
to overrate; and, in taking our leave of a work which bas 
been throughout so valuable and attractive, we desire to 
tender our best acknowledgments to the editor for his 
industry in putting us in possession of treasures so rich 
and so varied at those left behind him by the immortal 
genius whose monument he has raised with stone, as it 
were, of his own hewing and preparing. 


From the SPECTATOR Newspaper. 


This concluding volume is the most interesting of the 
series, in a literary sense. A considerable portion of it 
consists of jottings of thoughts, images, and plans intended 
for use on future occasions. Some of these were worked 
up; and the curious may compare the outline with the 
completion,—the hint with the finished idea. Others still 
remain, mementos of the vanity of human intentions. 
Original thoughts, however, do not form the whole con- 
tents of the volume: there are numerous extracts, from the 
rarest of rare books down to the newspaper paragraph, the 
bit of strange news, or the tradition picked up in con- 
versation. 


THE THIRD SERIES. Being ANALYTICAL 
READINGS in Ecclesiastical History, Anglo-Irish 
History, French Literature, Voyages and Travels, 
&e. &e. &e. Forming a single Volume complete in 
itself. Square crown 8vo, price One Guinea. 


THE SECOND SERIES. Comprising SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS on Theological Subjects, Cromwell’s 
Age, Spanish and Portuguese Literature, the Middle 
Ages, &c. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. 
Square crown 8vo, price 18s. 


THE FIRST SERIES. Oomprising CHOICE 
PASSAGES; with COLLECTIONS for the History 
of Manners and Literature in England. Forming a 
single Volume complete in itself. Second Edition; with 
medallion Portrait. Square crown 8vo, price 18s. 








On Tuesday next. 


ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 1837 
to 1849; witha GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By a Men- 


CHanT long resident at Tahiti. With 4 coloured Plates. 
2 Vous. post Svo, 21s, 





On Thursday next. 


DAHOMEY and the DAHOMANS: 
being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, 
and Residence at his Capital, in the Years 1849 and 13850. 
By Fasperics E. Forses, Commander, R.N., Author of 
Five Years in China, and Siz Months in the African Blockade. 
With 10 coloured Plates and Woodeuts. 2 vols. post Syo. 








London; Loyemay, Browy, Green, and 
LoNGMANS. 





a 


MR. MURRAY'S List 





I 


MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY 


founded on Principles of Economy and Practica) K ’ 
and adapted for Private Families. With ‘100 Weneiee 
Post 8vo. 6s. (On the wy 


Il, 


BISHOP STANLEY’S ADDRESsRs 
CHARGES, and MEMOIR. 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 


Ill, 


MR. PUSEY on the IMPROVEMEN? 
of FARMING. With Map. 8vo. Is. 


Iv. 


LORD MAHON’S “ FORTY-FIVE,” 
or, THE REBELLION in SCOTLAND. Post 8yo. % 


Vv 


MR. BORROW’S LAVENGRO. With 


Portrait. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 
vi. 
THE SAXON IN IRELAND; o, 


Rambles of an Englishman in Search of a Settlement 
Plate and Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Vil. 


STR CHARLES LYELL’S MANTAL 
OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. Third Edition, With 
520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s, 


Vill. 


VOYAGE TO THE MAURITIUS. By 


Author of “ Paddiana.” Post 8yo. 93s. 6d, 


1X. 


MR. FERGUSSON on the PALACES 
of NINEVEH and PERSEPOLIS. With Forty-Fir 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


x 


SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE 0% 


ITALIAN PAINTING. From the German of Kvott. 
A New Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. post Sv. 


24s. 
. XI. 
SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON’ 
MEMOIRS. Third Library Edition. Portrait. 8v0. i 


XII. 


MR. JOHNSTON’S ENGLAND ASTI 
IS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


XIII. 


LORD ELLESMERE’S MILITAR 
— = ITALY, 1848-9. From the German. ; 
os FO, , 


XIV. 
SIR EMERSON TENNENT'S = 


TORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. Ww 
Svo. 14s. 


xV. 


LORD LEXINGTON’S OFFICIAL ss 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 1694-98. 8vo. 


xvi. 


MR. PORTER’S PROGRESS OF 
NATION, in its Social and Economical Relations. 
Edition. 8ve. 24s. 


pe 


xvul. 


MR. HICKMAN ON THE LAW O 
NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 


Syo, 10s. 6d. 
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Southey's Common- Place Book. Fourth Series. 
Original Memoranda, ¥e. Edited by his 
Son-in-Law, John Wood Warter, B.D. 


Longman. 


We are told by M. Sismondi that for twenty | 


years of his life he had never laboured less 
than eight hours a day upon his celebrated 
‘ History of the Italian Republics.’ No sooner 
was it finished than he began his ‘ History of 
France,’ and continued to work upon it at the 
same rate for twenty-four years more. ‘Thus 
out of a literary life which extended through 
half a century, above forty years of uninter- 


mitting toil were spent in the production of | 


these two histories. It is with literature as 


| 


with buildings——we commend the massive | 


structures of a former period and condemn 
the flimsy erections of our own, forgetful that 
the apparent superiority of the past arises 
from the 


perished, and what is massive remains. Not- 


fact that what was flimsy has | 


withstanding that ours is called a desultory | 


age, no generation has produced a man with 


the powers of Sismondi, who has exhibited | 
such long and exclusive devotion to a single | 


pureuit. 


If the great historian has proved | 


that France can still give birth to untiring | 
students, Southey has shown that England is | 


not less prolific. His industry was equal, 
though his pursuits were more varied. He 
began to be an author in his early spring, and 
an author he continued to the winter of his 
days. Through that long interval a book or 
a pen was always in his hand; he was either 
appropriating the knowledge of others, or 
dispensing his own. 
volume in his walks, his very recreation, as 


As he usually carried a | 


Pope said of himself, resembled that of the | 


shopkeeper, who paces to and fro before his 
door, and minds his business all the while. 
The number of subjects to which he gave a 


concurrent and zealous attention, was truly 


surprising. He was like one of those conduits 
of the olden time which on festive occasions 
sent forth various streams of different wine. 
Seott had a far brighter gen‘us, a readier pen, 
and P wers more versatile, but the labours of 
rae except at the close of his life, were 
sight in comparison with the labours of 
Southey. The water gushed freely from the 
ee as from a perennial fountain,—the 
itter fetched it from the well, and spent 
~ aes of his time in filling the bucket. This 
erary labour was the luxury of his life. 
W _ he tugged at the oar like a galley 
rowing fee onnilarad ion of a man who is 
U™NIUg tor amusement. He would not, he 
said, accept ten thousand pounds to forego 
us pursuit, for twice ten thousand would be 
7 wctent to purchaseone half of the pleasure. 
feasio his task-work he preferred to all pro- 
: «gn trades. “It is better,” he 
kn wae Pleading in a court of law, or 
hettes shan oP at midnight to a patient ; it is 
ian 2 leuk ne a soldier ora sailor; better 
etter. ir a ing profits and loss ona counter ; 
ee” wn than anything but indepen- 
and hand Seow were times when his head 
was one of mtifen: but his abiding feeling 
towards the. . action. ‘“ Had I,” he wrote 
wherein I — of his career, ‘‘ kept the path 
bishop at ‘hie 4 placed, I might have been a 
even for hevige’’ and therefore I bless God 
rations have se. eon’, astray, since my aber- 
ve terminated in leading me to a 


ha ) ; 
Ppler, @ safer, and a more useful station.” 











| When Buffon declared that the delights of | 


composition had often enticed him to pass 
fourteen hours in transport at his desk, he 
spoke Southey’s impressions as truly as his 
own. Society had no charms to seduce the 
laureat from his beloved books. Rather he 
re-echoed the saying of the French physician, 
Morin,—*‘ Those who visit me do me an 
honour,—those who stay away confer on me 
a favour.” Not that churlishness was an 
ingredient in his nature. His dislike was to 
the restraint and excitement of company,— 
to the talk without sense, and the compli- | 
ments without sincerity, but never did there 

live a more generous and affectionate being, 

one with higher claims to the attachment of 

his friends and the love of his family. If the 

old students had the strength of the oak they 

had also its nodosities. In Southey there was 

the union of a scholar’s head and a woman's 

heart. 

The majority of enthusiasts are given to 
undervalue all pursuits except their own. 
Newton considered poetry to be nonsense, 
antiquities he thought contemptible, and the 
controversy of Bentley and Hare on the 
comedies of Terence, he termed a squabble 
about a play-book. Southey, who ddmitted 
the use of science, had, cn his part, a low and 
very unjust opinion of scientific men. But 
the most signal instance of this narrowness of | 
mind was his declaration that literary was the | 
only valuable fame. Cowley thought other- 
wise. He preferred the glory which was the 
shadow of virtue, and though he confessed it 
did no good to the body it accompanied, he 
believed it efficacious, like the shadow of St. 
Peter, to cure the diseases of others. Scott, 
again, thought otherwise. To have done 
things worthy to be written, he held a far 
higher merit than merely to have written 
things worthy to be read. His biographer, 
who states this, saw him twice betray painful | 
emotion when his works were said to reflect 
honour on the age which had produced the 
steam-engine of Watt, and the safety-lamp of 
Davy. Cowley and Scott decided against 
themselves, and it is probable that Scott may 
have decided wrong; but whatever glory is 
best there can be no pretence for Southey’s 
idea that literature alone deserves to be 
crowned. There have been sovereigns, 
statesmen, warriors, patriots, philanthropists, 
judges, physicians, naturalists, painters, sculp- 
tors, ad a have merited and obtained the 
homage of posterity, and if hereafter Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, should have | 
a place in the Temple of Fame, we cannot | 
persuade ourselves that Robert Southey, 

oet laureat, will have any great reason to 
be ashamed of his company. Every profes- 
sion has its particular temptations, and an 
overweening sense of their own importance 1s 
a common failing of literary men. From this 
circumstance of their loving dearly to have | 
an altar for their pedestal, and worshippers | 
kneeling round it, Horace Walpole found | 
them pleasanter to read than to know. 
Southey, to be sure, fancied that he hated 
incense, and yet his published works and 
private letters are full ofself-flattery. While 
the publie were bidding him to go and sit 
down lower, he was placing himself in one of | 
the highestrooms. Thus can never be decent. | 
Accius the poet, a little man, put up a huge 
statue of the diminutive origimal in the 
Temple of Muses, and though Accius had 
been Virgil, the vanity of the act would have 
tarnished his renown. “If,” remarks Dryden, 
‘a man speaks ever so little of himself, in my 





} 





opinion that little is too much.” ‘The less 
you say of your own greatness,” observed 
Bacon to Coke, ‘the more I shall think of 
it.” Humility is the shading which gives 
lustre to excellence. The actor who applauded 
his own performance would run a risk of 
being laughed at or hissed by the audience. 
The changes of creed, ecclesiastical and 
civil, through which Southey passed, were 
marked by the self-sufficiency which was his 
principal weakness. ‘‘ Would to God,” said 
Averroes, regretting the faults of his youth, 
“that I had been born old!” But since that 
is impossible, nobody except the fool will be 
consistent in his notions, for to live unaltered 
is not to profit by experience. Southey began 
at one end, and finished at the other, having 
travelled so slowly, that he was near the ter- 
mination of his career before he had arrived 
at a goal which is the starting-place of thou- 
sands. But though this shows that in matters 
of church and state he was devoid of depth 
and sagacity, there is nothing to blame. The 
error was his intolerance in judging the con- 
victions and changes of others. No man 
whose mind developed differently from his 
own could possibly be sincere. He might 
pass from north to south with the laureate’s 
approbation, as long as he kept in an onward 
direction; but onee let him fear that he had 
mistaken the path, and return on his footsteps, 
and he had forfeited his claims to the com- 
monest honesty. As with individuals, so with 
opinions. He spoke, he said, on moral and 
political subjects in the very gall of bitterness, 
and expected to carry the habit to the grave. 
They were just the subjects on which his 
experience of his fallibility should have taught 
him to speak with humility and mistrust. In 
literature, the taste of his youth was, in essen- 
tial respects, the taste of his age; and here, 
where he might have spoken with the autho- 
rity of a master, he was in general the gentlest 
and most considerate of critics. It is singular 
enough how often we select the rotten bough 
of the tree for a specimen of our strength. 
The wise have their follies, the good have 
their vices ; but when we call to mind his pro- 
fuse liberality, his ardent affection, his gentle 
disposition, his cheerfulness in toil, his 
patience in disappointment, his integrity amid 
temptation, we are free to confess that the 
merits of Southey outweigh his defects as 
much as the metal outweighs the rust upon its 
surface. Unfortunately, the son, with all his 
filial reverence, has not done justice to his 
father. ‘To reveal foibles, we acknowledge, is 
the duty of a biographer. If characters are 
to be preserved, they should be depicted as 
they were, or lives would be no better than 
amplified epitaphs. But Mr. C. Southey has 
left defects in the foreground, and cast the 
virtues into the shade. The notices of a 
generosity, which would have redeemed a 
hundred errors, are so sparing and casual, 
that unless others had been more communi- 
eative, we should with difficulty have divined 
it. The ‘ Life and Correspondence’ is a very 
interesting work, and will be read and valued 
by every lover of literature; but as yet the 
‘Correspondence’ alone has appeared—the 
‘Life’ remains to be written. The son of one 
of the best biographers in the language seems 
never to have formed the remotest idea of the 
nature of his task. There is no attempt to 
detail the history of his father’s mind,—to 
trace his progress from republican to ultra- 
Tory, from Socinian tochampionof the Chureh 
of England ;—there is no summary of the 
criticism his works drew forth, no effort made 
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to estimate their beauties and defects; no 
reminiscences have been collected from sur- 
viving friends, nor the materials used which 
were already before the world; no sketches 
are given of the persons among whom he lived, 
nor anything, in short, besides half-a-dozen 
pages on the laureate’s habits. The single 
conception which Mr. C. Southey appears to 
have formed of his father’s biography is 
summed up in the line— 

“ Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.” 
And yet in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ which 
he has quoted more than once, he had a per- 
fect model by which to work. There he would 
have seen the author and the man in every 


stage of his career, and in every capacity of | 


his existence,—Scott in his study and ii 
court—in his family and in society—in his 
favourite haunts and lightest amusements. 





i 
| 


in | had none. 


| 
' 


| 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





double toil. The booksellers offered prizes 
for shooting light arrows, and Southey ima- 
gined there was greater glory in throwing a 
heavy bar. His original ambition was to sit 
with Homer and Milton, and when the pub- 
lic, who kept the door, refused him admit- 
tance, he reposed on the belief that the keys 
would pass to a wiser generation, who would 
be proud to let him in. Continued —7 
on the part of the world abated his confi- 
dence, and he began to predict that although 
he had done enough to be remembered 
among poets, it was among historians that he 
should meet with his highest renown. The 
second throw was more unlucky than the 
first ; his poems had admirers, his histories 
That future juries will cancel the 
verdict is very unlikely. Of all the appeals 
from the judgments of contemporaries, not 


There he would have seen him in the exact | half a dozen in the annals of the world have 
relation in which he stood to his children, his | been reversed by posterity. Time has laid 


intimates, his acquaintances, and dependants, 
—the central figure, and the circle which 


seldom raised one out of it. 


surrounded it, (Constable, the Ballantynes, 


Erskine, Terry, and a score or two besides,) 
all drawn with such individuality of feature, 
and all painted in such vivid colours, that we 
seem not to be moving among the shadows of 
the dead, but to live with the men themselves. 
And that nothing might be wanting to com- 
plete the portrait, even localities are described 
in words which so speak to the mind, that, 
unbidden, it summons up the objects to the 
eye. 
Europe has nothing to compare with the 
‘ Life of Scott,’ either in the conception of the 
plan, or in the skill with which the artist has 
executed his design. The similarity of the 


many reputations in the dust, but has 
Now that read- 
ers are legion, there is less chance than ever 
that injustice should be done, and already 
we find that the new age before which 
Southey stands confirms the decree of the 
old. The state of literature when most of 
his poems were published was certainly un- 
favourable to great success. Between Tha- 


_laba and Madoc appeared the ‘Lay of the 


| 


| 
} 
| 


lord of the ascendant. 


materials ps which he was to work,—a | 


fragment of an autobiography and a mass of 


correspondence—the points of resemblance | 
between the men,—both of them poets, his- | 


torians, and reviewers, and both supplying the 
same generation with incessant publications — 
all conspire to render it unaccountable that the 
— set in the biography of Scott should 
have been totally lost on the biographer of 


Last Minstrel,’ and the comparatively feeble 
notes of Southey were drowned in the ani- 


The entire biographical literature of | mated and exciting strains of the aged 


harper. Before Scott had satiated the ears 
of his audience, the daring spirit of Byron 
awoke the lyre, and for a long time remained 
But the poems of 
Wordsworth, which were under greater dis- 
advantages, because more unadorned than 
those of the laureate, have made their way to 
popular favour, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that his brother bard would with equal merit 
have had equal fame. With many of the 
faculties of a poet, Southey was deficient in 
that ‘energy divine’ which is the soul of 
song. His larger pieces have numerous pas- 


sages of beautiful description, of tenderness, 


Southey. There are sg of the parallel 
more pathetic. Both heroes found that the | 


path of life lies at the outset through a garden, 


and then through a wilderness; both wore | 
out their faculties with over-exertion, lavish- | 


ing the capital instead of keeping to the 
interest; and both, when they grew too faint 
to proceed, were too resolute to stop. The 
glories of Scott's career, and the energy and 
gaiety of his noble nature, are related in a tone 
as genial as the facts: and when the master 
changes his hand, first to depict the brave 
man struggling with adversity, and next his 


and stem the sea of troubles, and, above all. 
when he shows us the mind o’erthrown, and. 
drawing aside the curtain, discloses the bed 
of deat , We question whether a second nar- 
rative could be found so exquisite in taste, 
so powerful in description, so heart-rending 
in its pathos. Mr. C. Southey still owes a 
debt to his father and the world, and we trust 
he will qualify himself by a diligent perusal 
of our great biographies to pay it hereafter. 
When he is settled in his vicarage—we hope 
it is a good one—he should 

second instalment of the letters, an 
of be = 

_ Southey, as an author, had a two-fold ob- 
ject—to carn bread and fame. 


_ power. 


and of eloquence, but taken as a whole they 
are languid and tedious. They are intended 
to be poems of character and action, and 
have neither stirring incident nor dramatic 
Roderick is the personage who is 
the farthest removed from the cold abstrac- 


tions in which Southey deals, but contrast 


him with Hamlet, and the narrowness of the 
meee is at once apparent. Both are 
absorbed in a single passion, but Hamlet 


changes with every scene, is always another 
; " _and always the same, while Roderick’s ser- 
growing exhaustion, as he continues to front | mons are mere repetitions of his opening dis- 


| course. 
novelty of sentiment ; the 


None of these cee have much 


anguage is flowing, 


_ but few of the phrases are particularly feli- 


_to a luxury of sound. 


citous; the verse is smooth, but never attains 
A general criticism 
must fail to do justice to occasional parts, 
though it will still be true that good passages 
and a great poem are widely different things. 
The neglect of the histories is easily explained. 
Southey had a fondness for whimsical know- 





prepare us a | 
the first | 


ledge and infinitesimal facts. He made no 
distinction between the sand on the shore 
and its smooth pebbles and pretty shells. 


| Wearisome details, though told in an elegant 


_ but not an animated style, have no chance of 


He never | being heard ri 3 
managed to amalgamate the tasks, and sin 6 by a feverish age. There have 


ce 


he could not relinquish the 
ant the Gite — 1e one, 





and would | better be 
was always exposed to a | with tho 


| been men of less talent who have succeeded 
cause their, tastes were in harmony 
se of the world. His want of tact, 











celebrity to be lighter than a 


——$—__ 
in this respect, was really extreme, Ty, 
opening volumes of ‘The Doctor’ expt.) 
reat and just admiration for the exceeding 
Seaalr of the moral reflections, the domes. 
scenes, and the sketches of the manners of 
by-gone days, and hardly less censure for ths 
ponderous nonsense and childish follies ¢, 
which the beauties were joined. Instead of 
eschewing the dulness and puerilities in aye. 
ceeding volumes, he went on diminishino 
what was excellent, and multiplying what was 
worthless, till he had almost ruined the repu. 
tation of a work, which in its earlier parts is, 
perhaps, the happiest production of his pen, 
Ihe essays and esmidhies to which 
Southey owed his subsistence have hitherto 
remained the proudest monuments of his 
fame. They are not, indeed, conspicuous for 
profound maxims or accurate reasoning. It 
was impossible they should; for he confessed 
to Coleridge that he could never engage in 
regular trains of thought unless the pen was 
in his hand. ‘ They then flow as fast as did 
the water from the rock in Horeb, but with 
out that wand the source is dry.” The 
works of the man who only thinks while he 
writes must be more remarkable for the ex- 
tent of the superficies than for the depth of 
the strata. ut his mind was quick, his 
knowledge abundant, his feelings delightful 
His style, though somewhat wanting in 
vigour, was eminently pleasing, and exactly 
suited for an easy narrative. He had thear 
of dove-tailing disjointed materials; he put 
everything in its place, and had a place for 
everything. The combined result was 4 
charming essay, which always informed with- 
out tasking the mind, flowing along like a 
rippling stream, that sparkles gently as tt 
goes, and reveals through its lucid waters 4 
variegated bed, and not unsparingly dotted 
with lustrous stones. Poetry, Southey m- 
sisted, must be studied as an art. He had 
submitted to the discipline. and could tel 
every master by whom he had been formed, 
from Spenser down to Bowles. But style 
in prose, he maintained, was a natural gilt, 
and that those wrote best who thought about 
it least. Thus he is a singular instance o 
an author whose success was in the inverse 
ratio to his efforts. What he elaborated for 
immortality are the least admired of bis 
works, and the verse which he cultivated with 
so much pains is eclipsed by the prose that 
sprang spontaneously from the soil. " 
The grand object which Southey propos 
to himself, was to earn an enduring name 
The prospect is dazzling; but near observation 
will make wise men pause before they st? 
for the race. The prize is hard to win. hard 
to keep, hardest of all to enjoy. The chaplet 
on the side which is turned to the public maf 
show roses alone, but there are thorns enous 
in the interior circle which presses 02 the 
brow. Toil and disappointment attend the 
outset of the career, and when success begit® 
envy and detraction follow close behind. The 
same ambition which makes the aspirant & 
sire to rise makes former equals desire 
keep him down. When, at last, he 38 bp 
enough for public applause, he 18 eq" a 
mark for public censure. Then, too, & 
mence a new set of jealousies between 
and his brethren of the irritable race. 
gets many a pat on the shoulder, but he 
many a stroke of the whip. “I have cob 
sidered it well,” says Sydenham, “and 
feather & 
bubble.” With more truth it might bet 
serted that it is heavier than lead. “I int 
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wrote Newton, when his glorious discoveries 
hewan to excite the hostility of rivals, 
«J intend to have done with matters of 
I blame my own imprudence 
for parting with so substantial a blessing 
as my quiet to run after a shadow.” ‘ You 
see what fame is!” wrote Lord Byron to 
afriend. ‘1 don't know what others feel, 
but 1am always the lighter when I have got 
rid of mine. It sits on me like the armour 
on the Lord Mayor's champion.” But thou- 
sands labour to forge the chains so glitter- 
ing to the beholder, and so oppressive to the 
wearer, because they see the glitter, and have 


philosophy. 


never experienced the weight. Southey, who | 
| them are professed to be sent forth in opposi- 
His prin- | 


lived in privacy, avoided many of the incon- 
veniences which celebrity brings. 
cipal passion was for posthumous renown. 
He had never felt the force of Sydenham’s 
question, “* What will it profit me when I am 


be pronounced in the sequence which form 
my name?” But all, at least, might be ex- 
pected to remember that if the good is written 
in brass, the evil will not be written in sand. 


Faults and follies are exposed to the gaze of | 


an inquisitive world, and commented upon 
with a freedom which would be far from 
soothing to ambitious minds. Lord Bacon, in 
his will, bequeathed his ‘name and memory 
to the next age;” but it would afford him 
small satisfaction that the posterity which ac- 
knowledged him to be “ the brightest and the 
wisest,” should also pronounce him “the 
meanest of mankind.” The great poet to 
whom we are indebted for this terse character 
of the great philosopher, writhed when he 
read a pamphlet of Cibber against himself, 
and his anguish would not be diminished if he 
could rise to read the powerful and sarcastic 
sketch in which the anecdote is preserved. 
A few of the older worthies have escaped 
through our ignorance of their lives. B 

modern curiosity suffers nothing to lie hid; 
and every pedestal which is newly erected in 
the Temple of Fame has a pillory at its side. 
The assiduity of Curll in publishing memoirs 
and letters, made Arbuthnot call him “ a new 
terror of death.” This posthumous mar- 
tyrdom has now become part of the stipulated 
price which talent and genius pay for celebrity. 
When the eyes are fixed emulously upon the 


medal stamped with its laurelled head, it is | 


hot amiss to turn up the under side and show 

the reverse, 

NW e have dwelt upon the author till we 

This left no space to do justice to his book. 
is must form the subject of a second notice. 











= Dynamical Theory of the Formation of 
the Earth. By Archibald Tucker Ritchie. 

_& vols. 8vo. Longmans. 

The Chronology of Creation 3 or, Geology and 
eae ure Reconciled. By Thomas Hutton, 
Thea aptain, Bengal Army. Calcutta: 

At one of the earlier meetings of the British 
Pr: ‘ation an album was prepared for the 
ey 4 Mp members; the majority who 
ales tha i yeas not only their names but 
under wane of the scientific battalion 
an Po see t 1ey had enlisted. The mass of 
sad A ch A fame’ enrolled themselves 
tia." Whilst no science can boast 
rood enlanee array of regular troops and 
200d soldiers, jt is th 

to be embarrassed | 


PI Vv a 2 
blage of disord y a heterogeneous assem- 





boastful spirit with which these books are 
pervaded, and the mischievous prejudices 


| — for, and acquaintance with geology 
| anc 

gone that eight letters of the alphabet should | 
/unscientific readers into whose hands their 
' works may fall—and, unfortunately, authors 


circulating their productions among persons 


of theological research ostentatiously dis- 


ut | 





e misfortune of geology out which no being, endowed with the faculty of loco- | 
ly 3 | motion, could either have breathed, moved, or lived. 
erly irregulars, who claim to | 


Sery ; 
© under her banners, but do discredit to | 


the cause. Among these Captain Hutton may 
hold a command, and Mr. Ritchie a chaplaincy. 

It has rarely been our fate, during a long 
and patient inspection of various samples of 
pseudo-scientific absurdities, to meet with 
more outrageous specimens of pretentious 
rubbish than the volumes under notice. The | 
writers van surely have no friends, otherwise 
they had never been suffered to publish them. 
Under such circumstances our remarks would 
have been very brief, and written ‘more in 
sorrow than in anger,’ were it not for the 


they are calculated to foster. Neither of 
tion to geological a the con- 
trary—both authors make a display of their 


the writings of geologists, among whom 


The 


-ach would claim to take his station. 


of bad and spurious books have a mania for 


not likely to be critical—will rise from their 
perusal bewildered by the abundant citation 
of scientific authorities, and awed (if unable 
to detect their inconsecutive absurdities) by 
the ex cathedrd tone maintained by these 
would-be savans. The show, not substance, 





played by these amateur divines may take | 
effect among the amiable and partially edu- 
cated ignorant, especially that class, by no 
means small, impressed with a vague sense of 
the truth that lies in science, and an undefined 
tear of a fancied antagonism between science 
and religion. To such persons, who would 
willingly learn the truth did they know how 
and where to find it, we would earnestly 
recommend the excellent discourses ‘ On the 
Relations between the Holy Scriptures and 
some parts of Geological Science,’ “ one who 
has just departed from among us, the lamented 
Dr. J. Pye Smith, a clergyman whose learning 
and scientific acquirements were equal to his 
piety. 

The two stately octavos ushered into the 
world by Mr. Archibald Tucker Ritchie are 
not likely to undergo much voluntary ee 
More awful prosing we have never endured— | 
nor more unmitigated nonsense. Witness in | 
proof, once for all, the following summary of | 
the whole work, as extracted from amid 
the flourish of inharmonious trumpets with 
which our philosopher prefaces his lengthy 
chapters :— 

“It is no easy task to persuade mankind, that 
the sparkling briny seas, which are now so easily 
excited and lashed into foam by the ambient atmo- 
sphere, were once a dark, unruffled, and atmo- | 
sphereless mass of turgid waters, charged to reple- 
tion with the mineral elements of those stony | 
concretions which now engirdle the terraqueous 
globe, and which have been thrown up as barriers 
to restrain the very waters from whence they them- 


selves were deposited. 
‘‘Nor is it a less arduous undertaking to con- 


vince those who delight in the invigorating in- 





fluences of the health-giving atmosphere ; that, for | 


ages, this sphere existed without so indispensable 
a means of sustaining voluntary motion—and that 
myriads of apulmonic creatures, ‘more numerous 


than the sands on the sea shore for multitudes,’ | 


were all the while employed as the humble and 
submissive agents of the Creator, in producing one 
of its component elements ; in elaborating that, with- 


‘‘ All these, nevertheless, are truths: truths of 
the utmost importance. Of this, the perusal of 


his light under a bushel. 
lights his farthing candle forthwith, and for 





the following treatise can hardly fail to convince 
every unbiased mind, even although our relative 
position towards the world’s inhabitants involves 
the alternative, either that we are in a trance; 
have been for so many years enjoying the most 
soul-satisfying dream, whereby the records of 
revelation have appeared to be at one with the 
discoveries of science, and to have kept pace with 
these wherever they have been made, where every 
closed lock seems to undo, and every barred door 
to fly open at our approach, and on the announce- 
ment, that there once was a period when the earth 
had no rotation; or mankind, on the contrary, 
have been in a profound slumber, as regards this 
important fact, for nearly six thousand years! 
This is our true relation to each other at the pre- 
sent moment. But it is full time that the spell 
should be broken, and the rightful position of each 
be justly determined. 

‘‘With this intention, responsible as it is to 
stand against the arrayed opinions of a whole 
world, we have resolved to be the first to break 
this long-continued silence, and endeavour to con- 
vince all mankind, that we have all the while been 
entertaining no day dream; but that what we 
assert is a reality, and stands upon the authority 
of the immutable word of God, from which, assisted 
by the discoveries of science, we can derive the 
necessary data to prove, that during the period 
called in Scripture ‘the beginning,’ THE EARTH 
HAD, IN REALITY, NO ROTATION AROUND ITS AXIS.” 

The manner in which Mr. Ritchie carries 
out his system is not by the evidence of 
observation—to personal research he candidly 
puts forth not the slightest claim—but by 
extracting whatever passages suit his purpose 
from all manner of published authorities, 
whether original authors or obscure com- 
pilers; selected, as might be expected, with- 
out judgment, and with the strangest miscon- 
ceptions of the sense of the passages. The 
hotch-potch so concocted is presented as a 
‘Dynamical Theory of the Earth.’ 

Captain Hutton has a similar happy self- 
confidence with that which inspires Mr. 
Ritchie. ‘ Horace,” writes the Captain, 
“recommends that an author should take 
nine years to weigh and reconsider the sub- 


ject-matter of his work; and no doubt, in 


general, the advice would be sound, if a man 
could only make sure of living so long. We 
have even gone beyond the time assigned, and 
yet are modest enough to believe that a longer 
time would have added materially to the value 
of our labours.” Some, perhaps, may even 
deem it matter of regret that the work was 
not postponed sine die; but from them we 
beg leave to differ—no man, however dim and 
imperfect it may be, having a right to hide 
Accordingly, he 


what purpose?—to illuminate the Royal 
Society! ‘‘ Bearing in mind,” he writes, 


“that the council of. the — Society had 


invited ‘contributions towards a system of 
geological chronology, founded on the exami- 


nation of fossil remains and their attendant 


phenomena,’ the author commenced the task, 
which he has here brought to a close.” 
Such was the origin of his Un-philosophical 


Transactions. 


Like Mr. Ritchie, Captain Hutton has 
hunted up geological authorities in all direc- 
tions, accepting their facts and rejecting their 


conclusions. Alas! for both our friends— 
“ The more informed, the less they understood, 
And deeper sank by floundering in the mud.” 


They are equally learned in theology, and 
each has his own private interpretation of the 
Mosaic account of the Creation. Unfortu- 
nately, the two theologians, civil and military, 
differ, toto calo, in their respective readings. 


|The civilian gets over his preadamite dil, 
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culties by depriving the inhabitants of the 
primeval ocean of their respiratory organs, 
and by keeping them for indefinite ages, 
“ during which the earth did not rotate on its 
axis,” in warm fresh water. The soldier will 
not endure such slow work. He makes his 
animals and plants as fast as he can; creates 
them full grown in myriads, and kills them 
ten minutes after; originates saurians and 
coprolites at the same critical moment ; piles 
stratum upon stratum a what he calls 
“speedy accumulations,” after which “ fresh 
creations are necessary ;” deposits the Pur- 
beck and Wealden beds, in consequence of 
the effects of the forty days’ rain, at the time 
of the deluge, (in favour of which catastrophe 
he naively cites Sir T. Dick Lauder’s ‘ Ac- 
count of the Moray Floods, passim,’ and— 
what will Dr. Mantell say ?—the ‘ Geology of 
the S.E. of England’) and winds up by a 
post-diluvian creation (known only to him- 
self) of the Tertiary Fauna and Flora! The 
heading of a single chapter will show that we 
are not caricaturing :— 

“Chapter XXV. Effects of the forty days of 
rain ; deposition of the Purbeck and Wealden beds ; 
effects of the breaking up of the fountains of the 
great deep; volcanic action; subsidence of land; 
chalk of volcanic origin ; rise and fall of the deluge 
progressive ; tranquillity of its occurrence refuted ; 
subsidence of the waters and re-appearance of dry 
land.” 

Captain Hutton even ventures to determine 
on geological data the exact age of the world 
from its beginning to the date of the compo- 
sition of his memorable volume: here is the 
caleulation :— 

“‘ Geological Chronology. 


; Yrs. Ms. Ds, 
From the first day to the commence- 


ment of the tertiary or post-dilu- 
hess <¢ 5 + 9 « » 
From the deluge to the termination 
of the tertiary period oes 
From the tertiary period to the birth 
of Christ. ue. Gis tot. 
From the birth of Christ to the cur- 
| . 1849 


2210 5 38 


3021 11 18 





7275 8 38” 

Among the many geological speculations 
contained in his treatise few exceed in origin- 
ality that which concerns the origin of erratic 
blocks. On the third day of creation (if we 
rightly gather the author's sense—not always 
very clear), the volcanic matter from the 
cenire in a state of fusion bursts through the 
adjoining unfossiliferous strata, turns them 
partly into granite, contracts, splinters, and 
splits in contact with the cool waters of the 
surrounding sea, and shivers into fragments, 





which, having their angles rounded as they 
fall eoenah the waters, become the erratic 
blocks, and consequently rest on the surface 
of strata which, according to the Captain's 
own showing, were formed some couple of 
thousand years afterwards. Surely, ‘the force | 
of nonsense can no further go.’ ~ 
_ The author of these surprising speculations 
is a Fellow of the Geological Society, and pro- 
fesses to be an authority on scientific matters | 
in India. What Mr. Ritchie's calling may | 
be we do not know; but assuredly it is not 
scientific, If these gentlemen persist in their | 
endeavours to astonish geology, they could 
not do better than join the Dean of York, 
a philosopher of shale opinions and attain. | 
all three of their 


ments ;—and by puttin 
heads together, they “om not despair of form- | 


ing eee, such as will be unequalled 
strata. 


i 
| 
| 


a 
by any pudding-stone in the long catalogue of | 


| such a scene ! 








Lavengro; the Scholar—the Gypsy — the 
Priest. By George Borrow. 3 vols. 8yo. 
Murray. 

[Second Notice. ] : 

Last week we left Layengro and his family 

settled at Norwich, The youth was now 

sixteen, and had to choose a profession ; but 
there was none for which he felt any decided 
inclination, and accordingly he ae. og in 

his father’s decision, which placec him in a 

lawyer's office. Butinstead of reading Black- 

stone, and learning the law, he took up the 
study of Welsh, Danish, Armenian, and 
numerous other languages, Occidental and 

Oriental. At this time he fell in with his old 

acquaintance, Jasper, at a horse-fair in the 

neighbourhood, and soon became intimate 
with him and his comrades. He now began 
the study of the Gypsy language, in which 
he made such rapid progress, that Jasper 
changed his name of Sap-engro into that of 

Lay-engro. After spending several years in 

this manner, acquiring a knowledge of nume- 

rous languages, but none of his profession, 
his father died, and Lavengro came up to 

London to try his fortune in literature. His 

first walk through London is told with his 

usual felicity of language, and we cannot pass 
over his description of Old London Bridge :— 

‘‘A strange kind of bridge it was; huge and 
massive, and seemingly of great antiquity. It had 
an arched back, like that of a hog, a high balustrade, 
and at either side, at intervals, were stone bowers 
bulking over the river, but open on the other side, 
and furnished with a semicircular bench. Though 
the bridge was wide—very wide—it was all too 
narrow for the concourse upon it. Thousands of 
human beings were pouring over the bridge. But 
what chiefly struck my attention was a double row 
of carts and wagons, the generality drawn by horses 

as large as elephants, each row striving hard in a 

different direction, and not unfrequently brought to 

a stand-still. Oh the cracking of whips, the shouts 

and oaths of the carters, and the grating of wheels 

upon the enormous stones that formed the pave- 
ment! In fact, there was a wild hurly-burly upon 
the bridge, which nearly deafened me. But, if upon 
the bridge there was a confusion, below it there 
was a confusion ten times confounded. The tide, 
which was fast ebbing, obstructed by the immense 
piers of the old bridge, poured beneath the arches 
with a fall of several feet, forming in the river below 
as many whirlpools as there were arches. Truly 
tremendous was the roar of the descending waters, 
and the bellow of the tremendous gulfs, which 
swallowed them for a time, and then cast them 
forth, foaming and frothing from their horrid wombs. 
Slowly advancing along the bridge, I came to the 
highest point, and there I stood still, close beside 
one of the stone bowers, in which, beside a fruit- 
stall, sat an old woman, with a pan of charcoal at 
her feet, and a book in her hand, in which she 
appeared to be reading intently. There I stood, 


, Just above the principal arch, looking through the 


balustrade at the scene that presented itself—and 
Towards the left bank of the river, 
a forest of masts, thick and close, as far as the eye 
could reach ; spacious wharfs, surmounted with 


| gigantic edifices ; and, far away, Cesar’s Castle, with 


its White Tower. To the right, another forest of 
masts, and a maze of buildings, from which, here 
and there, shot up to the sky chimneys taller than 
Cleopatra's Needle, vomiting forth huge wreaths of 


| that black smoke which forms the canopy—occa- 


sionally a gorgeous one—of the more than Babel 
city. Stretching before me, the troubled breast of 
the mighty river, and, immediately below, the main 
whirlpool of the Thames—the Maélstrom of the 
bulwarks of the middle arch—a grisly pool, which, 
with its superabundance of horror, fascinated me. 


Who knows but I should have leapt into its depths ? | 
—I have heard of such things—but for a rather | 
As I} 
gazing into the jaws of the | to run away with it.’ 


startling occurrence which broke the spell. 
stood upon the bridge, 


pool, a small boat shot suddenly through the arch 














——.. 
beneath my feet. There were three persons j 

it; an oarsman in the middle, whilst man rs 
woman sat at the stern. I shall never forget the 
thrill of horror which went through me at this sud 
den apparition. What!—a boat—a small boat 
passing beneath that arch into yonder roaring oulf' 
Yes, yes, down through that awful water-way With 
more than the swiftness of an arrow, shot the boat 
or skiff, right into the jaws of the pool. A mop, 
strous breaker curls over the prow—there is po 
hope ; the boat is swamped, and all drowned in tha 
strangling vortex. No! the boat, which appeared 
to have the buoyancy of a feather, skipped over the 
threatening horror, and, the next moment, was oy: 
of danger, the boatman—a true boatman of Cock. 
aigne that—elevating one of his sculls in sign of 
triumph, the man hallooing, and the woman, a true 
Englishwoman that—of a certain class—waving her 
shawl.” 


The old fruit-woman mentioned in this pas. 
sage is evidently one of our author's favourite 
characters, and must be introduced more 
fully to our readers. He had clambered w 
the balustrades of the bridge in order to 
obtain a better view of the boat shooting 
through the arch below, when he felt himself 
seized by the body, and, turning round, per- 
ceived the fruit-woman clinging to him :— 

‘* «Nay, dear!—don’t—don’t!’ said she. ‘Don't 
fling yourself over—perhaps you may have better 
luck next time!’ 

***T was not going to fling myself over,’ said], 
dropping from the balustrade ; ‘how came you to 
think of such a thing?’ 

*** Why, seeing you clamber up so fiercely, I 
thought you might have had ill luck, and that you 
wished to make away with yourself.’ 

**< Tl luck,’ said I, going into the stone bower, 
and sitting down. ‘ What do you mean} ill luck 
in what? 

*** Why, no great harm, dear! cly-faking per 
haps.’ 

““¢ Are you coming over me with dialects,’ said 
I, ‘speaking unto me in fashions I wot nothingof? 

«Nay, dear! don’t look so strange with those 
eyes of your’n, nor talk so strangely ; I don’t under 
stand you.’ me 

“«« Nor I you; what do you mean by cly-faking! 

“Lor, dear! no harm; only taking a handker 
chief now and then.’ 

**¢ Do you take me for a thief?’ 

‘«« Nay, dear! don't make use of bad language; 
we never calls them thieves here, but prigs 4 
fakers: to tell you the truth, dear, seemg ye 
spring at that railing put me in mind of my ow! 
dear son, who is now at Bot’ny: when he had bad 
luck, he always used to talk of flinging himself over 
the bridge ; and, sure enough, when the traps were 
after nim, he did fling himself into the river, but 
that was off the bank; nevertheless, the traps 
pulled him out, and he is now suffering his se 
tence ; so you see you may speak out, if you have 
done anything in the harmless line, for I am ™Y 
son’s own mother, I assure you.’ hal 

“* So you think there’s no harm in stealing’ 

‘“‘¢ No harm in the world, dear! Do you tii 
my own child would have beer transported for % 
if there had been any harm in it? and what's mor 
would the blessed woman in the book here have 
written her life as she has done, and given it to 
world, if there had been any harm in faking! 
too, was what they call a thief and a cut-purse; 
and was transported for it, like my dear 80D ; 
do you think she would have told the world 89, 
there had been any harm in the thing? Oh, it 8 
comfort to me that the blessed woman ee 
ported, and came back—for come back she did, 
rich too—for it is an assurance to me that my © 
son, who was transported too, will come 
her.’ . 

*** What was her name?’ 

“ «Her name, blessed Mary Flanders. 
“* Will you let me look at the book” 
 ¢ Yes, dear, that I will, if you promise me 


ay, 


po 


“T took the book from her hand; » short tht 
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volume, at least a century old, bound with greasy 
black leather. I turned the yellow and dog’s-eared 
ages, reading here and there a sentence. Yes, 
and no mistake! His pen, his style, his spirit might | 
be observed in every line of the uncouth-looking | 
old volume—the air, the style, the spirit of the | 
writer of the book which first taught me to read. | 
I covered my face with my hand, and thought of | 
my childhood... . ' 

“« ‘This is a singular book,’ said I at last; ‘ but 
it does not appear to have been written to prove 
that thieving is no harm, but rather to show the 
terrible consequences of crime: it contains a deep 
moral.’ 

«A deep what, dear ?” 

«“*A..., but no matter, I will give you a crown 
for this volume.’ 

«No, dear, I will not sell the volume for a 
crown.’ 

“*T am poor,’ said 1; ‘but I will give you two 
silver crowns for your volume.’ 

“*No, dear, I will not sell my volume for two | 
silver crowns; no, nor for the golden one in the | 
king’s tower down there ; without my book I should | 
mope and pine, and perhaps fling myself into the | 
river; but I am glad you like it, which shows that 
I was right about you, after all; you are one of 
our party, and you have a flash about that eye of 
yours which puts me just in mind of my dear son. | 
No, dear, I won’t sell you my book; but, if you | 
like, you may have a peep into it whenever you | 
come this way. Ishall be glad to see you; you | 
are one of the right sort, for, if you had been a 
common one, you would have run away with the 
thing; but you scorn such behaviour, and, as you | 
are so flash of your money, though you say you are | 
poor, youmay give me a tanner to buy a little baccy | 
with; I love bacey, dear, more by token that it | 
comes from the plantations to which the blessed | 
woman was sent.’ 

“* What's a tanner” said I, 

_ “*Lor! don’t you know, dear? Why, a tanner 
ig Sixpence; and, as you were talking just now | 
about crowns, it will be as well to tell you that 

those of our trade never calls them crowns, but | 
bulls; but I am talking nonsense, just as if you did | 
not know all that already, as well as myself; you 
are only shamming—I'm no trap, dear, nor more | 
was the blessed woman in the book. Thank you, | 
dear—thank you for the tanner; if I don’t spend 

it, I'll keep it in remembrance of your sweet face. | 
What, you are going !—well, first let me whisper | 
a word to you. Ifyou have any clies to sell at any | 
time, I'll buy them of you; all safe with me; I | 
— peach, and scorns a trap; so now, dear, God 
less you! and give you good luck. Thank you 


~ your pleasant company, and thank you for the | 





We cannot follow our hero through all his | 
adventures in London. He beeame aliterary 
ns dge to a publisher, for whom he compiled 
— Chronicles of Newgate,’ wrote reviews, 
mo pestormed other tasks; but of whose ser- 
het - at length became so weary that | 

eft him in disgust. The money he had | 
pe by writing was soon spent; and on | 

9 up one morning he discovered that | 

_ ole worldly wealth was reduced to one | 
hesiection He had, however, seen in a 
bev nd window that a novel or a tale | 
ion = wanted, and he resolved to set to | 
=a pon an ‘article’ of this kind. The 

in which he wrote his novel is told in the 
ng inimitable manner :—~ 

“Rather late in 
minutes I lay still 
Was considerably , 





the morning I awoke; for a few 
perfectly still; my imagination 
which had oly A pea: the scenes and situations | 
to mein a P my me so mich over night appeared | 
felt lan, ar less Captivating guise that morning. 
hanes tie and almost hopeless—the thought, | 
make an ff My situation soon roused me—I must 
‘ ——e improve the posture of my affairs ; 
\ kg tad on tesa nt so I sprang out of bed, | 
; : and water, and th 
*Beedly to write the life of Joseph Sell. —_— 


| 


| held on. 


this mone 


parts of Wales. 


“It was a great thing to have formed my plan, 
and to have arranged the scenes in my head, as I 
had done on the preceding night. The chief thing 
requisite at present was the mere mechanical act of 
committing them to paper. This I did not find at 
first so easy as I could wish—I wanted mechanical 
skill ; but I persevered, and before evening I had 
written ten pages. I partook of some bread and 
water ; and, before I went to bed that night, I had 
completed fifteen pages of my life of Joseph Sell. 

‘‘The next day I resumed my task—I found my 
power of writing considerably increased ; my pen 
hurried rapidly over the paper—my brain was in a 
wonderfully teeming state ; many scenes and visions 
which I had not thought of before were evolved, 
and, as fast as evolved, written down ; they seemed 
to be more pat to my purpose, and more natural to 
my history, than many others which I had imagined 
before, and which I made now give place to these 
newer creations : by about midnight I had added 


| thirty fresh pages to my ‘Life and Adventures of 


Joseph Sell.’ 

‘*The third day arose—it was dark and dreary 
out of doors, and I passed it drearily enough within ; 
my brain appeared to have lost much of its former 
glow, and my pen much of its power ; I, however, 
toiled on, but at midnight had only added seven 
pages to my history of Joseph Sell. 

‘On the fourth day the sun shone brightly—I 
arose, and, having breakfasted as usual, I fell to 
work. My brain was this day wonderfully prolific, 
and my pen never before or since glided so rapidly 
over the paper; towards night I began to feel 
strangely about the back part of my head, and my 
whole system was extraordinarily affected. I like- 
wise occasionally saw double—a tempter now 
seemed to be at work within me. 

““* You had better leave off now for a short 
space,’ said the tempter, ‘and go out and drink a 
pint of beer ; you have still one shilling left—if 


| you go on at this rate, you will go mad—go out 


and spend sixpence, you can afford it, more than 
half your work is done.’ I was about to obey the 
suggestion of the tempter, when the idea struck 
me that, if I did not complete the work whilst the 
fit was on me, I should never complete it; so I 
Iam almost afraid to state how many 
pages I wrote that day of the life of Joseph Sell. 

‘From this time I proceeded in a somewhat 
more leisurely manner; but, as I drew nearer and 
nearer to the completion of my task, dreadful 
fears and despondencies came over me—It will be 
too late, thought I; by the time I have finished the 
work, the bookseller will have been supplied with 
a tale or a novel.” 


The tale, however, was finished, and Lay- 
engro received twenty pus for it. With 
he quitted London, and com- 

menced his rambles in the country. The 
incidents which follow are probably more 
or less fictitious, but they are evidently 
drawn from life. The account of the Welsh 
preacher, Peter Williams, and the agony of 
the good man, who fancied he had committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, will be read 
with deep interest by all who are acquainted 
with the religious feelings prevalent in many 
In the course of his wan- 
derings Lavengro finds at a road-side inn a 
tinker and his family in deep distress. He 
cheers their hearts with large draughts of ale, 
the virtues of which are celebrated in the fol- 


lowing stra*ns :— 


“ Oh, genial and gladdening is the power of good 
ale, the true and proper drink of Englishmen. He 
is not deserving of the name of Englishman who 
speaketh against ale, that is good ale, like that 
which has just made merry the hearts of this poor 


‘family; and yet there are beings, ealling them- 


selves Englishmen, who say that it is a sin to drink 
a cup of ale, and who, on coming to this passage 
will be tempted to fling down the book and exclaim, 
‘The man is evidently a bad man, for behold, by 
his own confession, he is not only fond of ale him- 


| self, but is in the habit of tempting other people 


with it.’ Alas! alas! what a number of silly in- 
dividuals there are in this world; I wonder what 
they would have had me do in this instance—given 
the afflicted family a cup of cold water! Go to! 
They could have found water in the road, for there 
was a pellucid spring only a few yards distant from 
the house, as they were well aware—but they 
wanted not water; what should I have given them? 
meat and bread? Goto! They were not hungry; 
there was stifled sobbing in their bosoms, and the 
first mouthful of strong meat would have choked 
them. What should I have given them? Money! 
what right had I to insult them by offering them 
money! Advice! words, words, words; friends, 
there is a time for everything; there is a time for 
a cup of cold water; there is a time for stron 
meat and bread; there is a time for advice, pr 
there is a time for ale; and I have generally found 
that the time for advice is after a cup of ale. I do 
not say many cups; the tongue then speaketh more 
smoothly, and the ear listeneth more benignantly ; 
but why do I attempt to reason with you! do I not 
know you for conceited creatures, with one idea— 
and that a foolish one ;—a crotchet, for the sake of 
which ye would sacrifice anything, religion if re- 
quired—country? There, fling down my book, 
I do not wish ye to walk any farther in my com- 
pany, unless you cast your nonsense away, which 
ye will never do, for it is the breath of your nostrils ; 
fling down my book, it was not written to support 
a crotchet, for know one thing, my good people, 1 
have invariably been an enemy to humbug.” 


The tinker, it turns out, had been driven 
off the roads by a ferocious and brutal rival, 
called the Flaming Tinman; whereupon Lav- 
engro purchases the tinker’s horse and cart, 
and takes to the roads himself. Fresh adven- 
tures ensue; he is poisoned by a gypsy, and 
is rescued from death by the good Peter 
Williams; he wanders from place to place, 
till at length he falls in with the Flaming 
Tinman, whom he beats after a terrible fight ; 
and he then settles down in a dingle with a 
strange girl of the name of Isopel Berners, who 
had been one of the Flaming Tinman’s com- 
yanions. In the latter part of his career 
uavengro makes the acquaintance of the 
priest. In describing this character, our 
author’s usual. vehemence blazes forth with 
more than erdinary ardour. If Lavengro 
had his way, he would make short work with 
the Catholics.. Toleration is evidently no 
part of his creed. He is rather hard upon 
the Dissenters; still there is nothing to offend; 
what little is said is very characteristic. He 
puts in the mouth of his priest some truths, 
which all classes would do well to ponder. 

The extracts we have given are sufficient to 
enable the reader to form some idea of the 
nature of this extraordinary book. That it 
is no real autobiography, will be at once 
apparent; but it probably conveys a clearer 
notion of the peculiar character of the author's 
mind, than if he had narrated the actual events 
of his life. It would be easy to point out 
several of the defects of the book, and we 
might justly censure many of the author's 
prejudices and passions ; but we believe that 
this is not the way to deal with a work like 
the one before us. It is the production of a 
man of genius, and ought to be received and 
welcomed as such. We have few minds of 
creative power among us, and we cannot 
afford to treat them with contempt. We 
could have wished that there had been less 
arrogance, less dogmatism, and less intole- 
rance in the book ; but its tendency, upon the 
whole, is healthy ; and, while it will be re 
by old and young alike, with untiring interest, 
it will not leave any impression unfavourable 





to the ‘cause of true religion and sound 
morality. Say 
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Makamat; or, Rhetorical Anecdotes of Al 
Hariri, of Basra. Translated from the 
Original Arabic, with Annotations, by Theo- 
dore Preston, M.A. Madden. 

Or this justly celebrated work of eastern 

, no less than three eae _ 
a in or entire, in Frenc 
or Englis One, with an English preface by 

Mr. Thomson, was published at Calcutta, and 

two, nearly at the same time, at Paris, of 

which that by the accomplished De Sacy is 
incontestably the best. As a proof of the 
igh esteem in which the Makamat of Al 
iri are held by the Arabs and other 

Oriental nations, it may be mentioned that 

the students in the very frequently 

commit to memory the whole of the poems of 

Al Hariri. This in itself may be regarded 

as a fair test of the value set upon his pro- 

ductions by his own countrymen. That some 
of the pure sciences, as well as grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, &., were most diligentl 

tivated by the Arabian authors, the wor 

of Al Hariri now before us is no mean 
evidence. It would not be a difficult task, 
from what is now known of Arabian history 
and writings, to bring forward abundant 
evidence of the early cultivation of literature 
in that part of the East. 

Al Hariri, of Basra, the author of ‘ The 
Makamat,’ was one of the most accomplished 
writers of his age, and attained the greatest 
perfection in those compositions which con- 
tain the great part of the intellectual wealth 
of the Arabic language, including its proverbs 
and metaphorical expressions. His erudition 
was considerable. Al Hariri was born 4.x. 446 
(4.p. 1030), and died a.m. 516, at Basra, in the 
street of Benou Haraam, leaving two sons. 
He is called Al Hariri from the word harir 
(silk), because he traded in silk, or had a 
manufactory of it. The family of Hariri be- 
longed to the small village of Meshan, near 
Basra, where he is said to have possessed 
18,000 palm-trees, and to have enjoyed great 
opulence. The word Makamah, of which 

amat is the plural, is used metonymically 
to denote ‘the persons assembled in any 
place;’ and, by another transition, ‘the dis- 
courses delivered or conversations held in 
any such assembly.’ 

ra, we learn from a note in the com- 

mencement of the work, is comparatively a 

modern place ; it was founded a.n. 15, by com- 

mand of the Caliph Omar, in order to inter- 
rupt the communication of the Persians, with 
whom he was at war, with India, down the 
united streams of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

The river Ailah, which falls into the Tigri 

close to it, waters its gardens, and sakes 

} wy 80 — that it is ay agp one of 

our y paradises e Arabs, the 
other three being the ll of Damascus, 

Shiraz, and Samarcand. It was remarkable 

during the Caliphate for its population, and 

for the great number of its mosques. In the 
market-place, poems and other compositions 
were accustomed to be recited aloud, a prac- 


tice which gave rise to so much lite 
emulation, the city became one of the 


most famous for learning in the East. Its 
school of rivalled that of Koufa. It 
was believed that the inhabitants of Basra 
were more ayy informed with regard to 
the direction of Mecca from their own town 
than those of any other place ; consequently, 
their mosques were most correctly placed, and 
their tion in prayer most stthiden. 

In the work before us, the author has given 
the translation of twenty of the Makamat, 





preceded by the preface of Al Hariri; but our 
readers will bear in mind that these are not 
one half of those composed by Al Hariri, and, 
in fact, many more are given in the superb 
work of De Sacy. Passing over the Preface 
of Al Hariri, which contains the quotation 
adopted by our author in his title-page, and 
which concludes by an invocation to the 
Supreme Being, so frequent among Mahome- 
dan writers, the first Makamah is that of the 
Mosque Beni Haraam. In this there is much 
in praise of the city of Basra, and of that part 
of it called Beni Haraam. The following 
quotation will afford a good example, and is 
a fair proof of the success with which Mr. 
Preston has imitated the rhyme and playing 
on words so characteristic of the author's 
style :— 
“ There thy companions thou mayst choose, 
From every class and kind ; 
For some there are who still devote 
To pleasure all their mind ; 
And some, in true devotion’s path, 
Who all their pleasure find ; 
Some choral music loving best, 
Some on Koran to muse; 
Some skilled to extract from hardest books, 
The meaning most abstruse ; 
Some swift to extricate the mean 
From hardship and abuse ; 
Some who, though dear it cost their eyes, 
No toil in reading spare ; 
And some who spare no cost, that guests 
The ready meal may share ; 
*Tis there that liberal arts abound, 
And best of sages meet ; 
*Tis there that bounty’s liberal hand 
Bestows her blessings sweet ; 
And there that beauty’s tuneful band 
The bearer sweetly greet. 
And there thou mayst a playful friend, 
Or prayerful, freely choose ; 
Improve a wise man’s company, 
Or cups of wine abuse.”’ 

The next in order is the Makamah of 
Samaa, from Samaa in Yemen, the very 
ancient capital of Arabia Felix. It refers to 
the art of improvisation practised amongst 
the Persians and Arabians ; the firing vent 
to the accents of unpremeditated speech, to 
quote almost literally from our author’s own 
words. On looking carefully through the 
copious and excellent notes appended to this 
Makamah, we do not find that the author 
makes especial reference to this elegant art as 
practised by that proficient, Ebn Alramacran, 
who flourished in the caliphate of Carawash, 
and who was renowned for excelling all his 
contemporaries in the art of improvisation. 
Others have been deservedly celebrated as 
professors in this art, as Musdood, Rakeek, 
and Rais, who are not referred to by Mr. 
Preston. In many of their effusions the 
poetry of the thoughts found m..! utterance 
in the music of the language. e develop- 
ment of European and Oriental poetry, and 
especially of a pastoral kind, was accom- 
panied with the improvisation of a melod 
and dialogue. The earliest specimens with 
which we are acquainted are those contained 
in the sacred writings, in which are recorded 
the truly sublime hymns of Moses, Miriam, 
Baruch, and Deborah, and very probabl 
some compositions of the Royal Shepherd. 
In ages long subsequent to these distin- 
guished characters this art was cultivated in 
Arabia, where it was earried to the highest 
L poaeggy a We may regard it as beyond all 

oubt that the ancient Greeks, and the 
modern Italians and Spaniards, have b-en 
indebted to the East for the improvisatori 
who have adorned their respective countries, 
for to that 7 eee we may trace the source of 
the stream o civilization and the elegant arts 
of life. During the brilliant period of the 
Mahommedan conquests, the capital of every 
eastern monarch who made any pretensions 








a 
to refinement or civilization became th 
resorts of improvisatori. To trace the orion, 
progress, and perfection of minstrelsy: ¢, 
develop its effects upon the passions of oy 
race, as connected with the achievements of 
antiquity ; to ascertain its influence op the 
history of man, would form an interestins 
object of investigation. s 

The Makamah of Alexandria is almost 
wholly occupied with the recital of a domestic 
Sac between husband and wife, and the 

ecision of the judge in favour of the former 
From the next Makamah, that of the Denar 
we cannot forbear quoting the following. 
The denar is a gold coin worth twenty 
drachms of silver :— 


* Hail! noble coin, of saffron colour clear, 

O’er regions wide who passed far and near! 

Thy worth, thy titles, current still remain, 

Thy lines the secret pledge of wealth contain ; 

Successful industry thy steps attend ; 

Thy aspect bright all welcome as a friend ; 

Endeared to all, as though thy precious ore 

Had e’en been molten from their own heart's core. 

Whose purse thou fillest boldness may display, 

Though kindred be remiss or far away; 

With thee the great their influence maintain, 

Without thee pleasure’s sons of want complain ; 

What heroes thy collective might hath quelled! 

What host of cares one stroke of thine dispelled! 

How oft an angry churl, whose fury burned, 

Thy whispered mention hath to mildness turned! 

Through thee the captive, by his kin forgot, 

Is ransomed back to joy’s unmingled lot. 

Such power is thine, that, if I feared not blame, 

I e’en would say, ‘ Almighty is thy Name.’” 

After this, who shall say that the Americans 
have not classical authority for the origin and 
frequent use of the expression, ‘the almighty 
dollar ?’ 

The sacred stones of the Mahommedans 
form the subject of two poems. The black 
stone isconnected with one of their most sacred 
legends; when sent down to Adam in Para 
dise it was white, but became black by the 
sin of mankind. It was taken up to heaven 
again at the Deluge; but restored to Abraham 
when he built the Kaaba at Mecca, and built 
into the wall by him and his son Ishmael: the 
pilgrims walk seven times round the wall im 
which it is placed. 

The Makamah of Sowa begins thus— 

“‘When staying at Sowa, I was conscious of 
hardness of heart, and I therefore put in practices 
traditionary doctrine, for seeking to remedy it by 
visiting the tombs.” 

This is in accordance with some of the 
traditionary expressions of Mohammed, such 
as ‘ visiting the tombs makes one self-den 
in this life, and mindful of that to come; a2 
‘visiting the tombs softens the heart, 
moistens the eye, and makes one mundi 
a future state.’ In this, death is ey 
described as the ‘ destroyer of delights, the 
separation of companionships ;’ and in coz 
nexion with this subject, references are = 
by Mr. Preston to Shakspere, Juvenal,. 

c qlus, Sophocles, and to the sacred writings 

n the Bedouin Makamah, the seen 
Arabs are spoken of by Al Hariri as men 
princely excellence, and eloquent discours 
and of high-minded temperament. It about 
with proverbs and poetical and metaphorical 
expressions in common use among the 
some of them of great force and beauly- 
Pococke, in his ‘ Spec. _Arab. Hist., s8y* 
“ The only studies on which they pride 
selves are, the philology of their own & 
guage, and the investigation of the laws¢ rs 
construction, together with the compos? 
of ag A and prose.” _ 

e Hadg, or pilgrimage to — . 
formed in the orthodox manner, 18 re Ramleb 
at some length in the Makamah of, -toned 
The following lines indicate the hig 
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sonality enjoined upon the faithful by Al 


Hariri :— 
Think Hadg consists in choosing good camels, 
i Or in ae Pe performing the stages of the journey, 
in procuring saddles or lading beasts of burden ? 
pte you that devotion consists in stripping you bare, 
Or wearying your bodies, or being parted from your 
chi 


removing yourselves to a distance from your homes ? 
bak oer (it is not in these that true devotion consists.) 
Bat in abstaining from crime before obtaining your 


And in purifying your intentions in proceeding to the 
And in practising pure obedience while you possess the 
And in reforming your deeds before riding your drome- 


Ww cone lavers cleanses not from immersion in crimes, 
And stripping the limbs atones not for accumulated guilt ; 
Nor will the wearing of the garb prescribed to pilgrims 
Be of avail to him who cleaves to things forbidden ; 

Nor will the sanctimonious adjustment of the cloak 

Be of any advantage along with perseverance in iniquities, 
Nor the approaching the Kaaba with newly-shorn locks, 
Profit along with the frequent commission of injustice ; 
Nor the ceremonial removal of the long-grown hair, 

Purge away the foulness contracted by neglect of duties ; 
Nor will any one succeed in having his pilgrimage 


accepted : 
Who goes astray from the broad road of rectitude.” 


Christian and Mahomedan alike will com- 
mend the morality of these lines. 

From the frequent comparisons with 
Hesiod, made by Mr. Preston in the notes, 
we are led to perceive an analogy between the 
poems of Arabian and Persian writers and 
the works of the older Greek poets. The 
annotations, which are an important feature 
in the work, abound in valuable information, 
and evince a thorough acquaintance with 
classical and oriental literature. Although 
Mr. Preston, with the sentiment of Al Hariri, 
modestly takes for his motto the lines— 

“ For fondly cherished taste no praise I claim, 
Content if only unassailed by blame,” 
we may assuredly tender him our thanks for 
this interesting contribution to our knowledge 
of Eastern poetry. 











The Bishop's Wife: a Tale of the Papacy. 
Translated from the German of Leopold 
Schefer, with a Historical Notice of the 
Life and Times of Hildebrand, to which it 
relates. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart. Chapman. 

The Professor's Wife. From the German of 
Berthold Auerbach. Parker. 

Asasample of the talent for spoiling a fine 

subject, ‘The Bishop’s Wife’ may hold a 

distinguished position. It has all the stupidity 

required. The sentiment and the writing are 
equally poor, the characters absurd, and the 

—_ languid and uninteresting. Few his- 

Pe figures of greater magnificence offer 

eevee to a writer than those selected by 

pold Schefer. Gregory VII. and the 
~~ Countess one would imagine might be 

7 =e imposing. Hildebrand was not 

the © greatest of Popes, he was one of 
grandest figures which make the middle 

tie monumental. His vast schemes, his 
mutable will, his lordly intellect, and the 
me audacity of his acts, furnish the 

The “oe materials rarely to be equalled. 

Se is eB 8 Wife, as a picture of the times, 

eats er a failure. All the movement 

the pir ee. all the historical material which 
Bee Presented in this struggle of Pope 

re inte One has been evaded. e neither 
thi hen. 8 mind, nor into the state 
eit See permitted him to triumph ; 
Wed = obvious that he never could 
‘ — mplated such @ measure had not 
rebellion nobles been in a state of constant 
allies against the Emperor; but he found 

petial one the nobles while strikin at im- 

Power. As to the Countess Matilda, 





the author’s vulgar conception of the cha- 
racter—if conception it can be called—ruins 
the interest she might create. Instead of 
taking up the subject in a true dramatic 
spirit, Schefer has divided his tale into two 
parts unskilfully dovetailed into one. The 
first part relates to the wife of a Bishop, come 
to Rome to plead for her imprisoned husband, 
who refuses to repudiate her, and singularly 
has the author thrown away his chance of 
interest here, daubing it with a distempered 
sentimentalism, and wearying the reader by 
the tedious slowness of its movement. The 
second part, which is the better, relates to an 
historical anecdote of Cenci’s attack upon the 
Pope during the celebration of mass, and 
Gregory’s marvellous escape from his daring 
enemy. This, notwithstanding that it is far 
below what it might have been with the 
chronicles at hand, has something of intérest, 
and the following scene is the best in the 
book. It is sufficiently explanatory to dis- 
pense with introductory remarks :— 


‘* At that instant Cenci kindled his wax taper as 
a signal to Thomas. In order, however, that 
during the time when Thomas should be beginning 
the work, the eyes of the spectators might be 
turned towards another direction and become con- 
fused, Cenci set fire, as if by mistake, to a painted 
paper globe belonging to a little boy near him, 
which blazed up; and the different mothers who 
were standing around took fright lest they and the 
light inflammable playthings their children had 
brought with them should take fire also. Mean- 
while, however, seeing that the Pope had not suf- 
fered himself to be disturbed, the Bishop’s Son 
advanced slowly, clad in the dress of his order as if 
about to assist at the ceremony, ascended the steps 
of the altar, turned himself round towards the 
people, lifted up both his arms, and in a voice 
which resounded through the church, spake the 
words—‘ Missa est concio!’ Mass is over. He 
then calmly turned round towards the Pope, and 
said to him in a manner sufficiently intelligible— 
‘And with thee it is also over!’ On saying which, 
he struck the cap lightly from off his head. 

‘‘Thereupon the conspirators from below raised 
a cry seemingly against the outrage, and sprang 
on to the altar as if they intended to seize upon 
the disturber. But they allowed the Bishop's Son 
to stand there quietly, and instead of him, they 
now laid hold of the Pope himself, tore him down 
and dragged him by the vestments and by the hair 
of the head as far as the middle of the floor of the 
church, whilst the women and children—some 
struck dumb with astonishment, others become 
silent again after the first cry was over, many of 
them indeed already serene and smiling—gave 
place to the men, and stood around as motionless 
as the walls, spell-bound by curiosity, the goddess 
of the world. * * * 

‘The dense circle of women who, in defence of 
their injured honour, had proceeded with such 
fixed resolve, first to judgment and then to execu- 
tion, had hitherto prevented him from reaching the 
Pope. He _ stood, meanwhile, trembling and 
quivering with rage, holding a long wax-taper from 
off the altar as thick as his arm, which he had 
wrenched from a tall massive carved and gilt can- 
delabra, and armed himself therewith as with a 
frightful club. He now broke through the circle, 
making way for himself with impetuosity, and with 
this powerful weapon struck the Pope on the fore- 
head with all his might, so that the blood suddenly 
burst forth and streamed over his eyes and cheeks 
and beard. The infuriated man struck him yet 
once again with his club on the forehead, when 
still covered with blood, which spouted out all 
around on the women and children, who now took 
to flight, filled with horror. Even in the agonies 
of death, Gregory, like the opossum, uttered not a 
sound, but blood now concealed the smile which 
had formerly been visible on his countenance.” 


‘The Professor's Wife,’ by Berthold Auer- 





bach, is altogether of another kind. Auerbach 
has had an extraordinary success in Germany, 
and deserved it; for although he cannot tell 
a story in a style which will satisfy criticism, 
he has the immense advantage of naturalness 
in his scenes and characters, and by confining 
himself to the portrayal of life in the Black 
Forest, he has thrown some freshness into 
literature. There are scenes in the ‘Pro- 
fessor’s Wife,’ as in all his village tales, per- 
fectly charming. There is a scent as of wood- 
bine in the atmosphere. All is simple, fresh, 
and innocent, for the sake of which we over- 
look much that is clumsy in invention and 
inartistic in execution. Lorlie, the landlord's 
daughter, is a delightful picture; so is mine 
host of the Calves—a true Swabian figure ; so 
is the collaborator, with his very German 
mania for the symbolical. 

The subject is briefly this. A young artist 
falls in love with the simple Lorlie; lovin 
her for that very naitveté and freshness which 
make her a childof nature. He marries her; 
takes her from the Black Forest into the 
uncongenial atmosphere of a town, where he 
is appointed court painter. In a town, and 
compared with the artificial refinements of a 
court, Lorlie loses her charm. Her husband 
is ashamed of her; neglects her; grows dis- 
sipated; and she finds herself forced to carry 
her broken heart backagain toher village home, 
there to seek for the peace which is denied 
her in marriage. It is an old subject, and far 
—very far from being skilfully handled; but 
nevertheless one reads it with unabated in- 
terest, owing to a certain truth and freshness 
in the main scenes. All the early portion is 
sweetly executed; and were it developed 
throughout with the same art with which it is 
commenced, it would be a chef d’euvre. 








A Treatise on British Mining; with a Digest 
of the Cost-Book System, Stannarie and 
General Mining Laws. By Thomas Bart- 
lett. Wilson. 

We have no historical evidence by which we 

are enabled to assign any date to the com- 

mencement of mining operations in the 

British islands. Tradition, however, refers 

it back into a period ere yet civilization had 

dawned upon the forests of Britain—when 
her hills, now covered only with huge boul- 
ders of granite, were crowned with oaks, 
sacred to the rites of a Druidic priesthood. 

The Welsh Triads celebrate Caswallan, 

Manawydan, and Llew Llawgyfes, as three 

chiefs distinguished by the Gan ae of 

golden cars, the produce of Welsh mines ; 
and some early historians state that the 

Romans were incited to the invasion of Britain 
the reputed wealth in gold and silver of 

the ancient British princes. 

In Cornwall there are many remains of old 
mine workings—in all probability Roman— 
the most striking examples being “The Land's 
End Hole,” at Tol-pedden-Penwith, ‘‘ The 
Pit,” in Gwennap, and ‘‘ The Devil’s Frying- 

an,” at the Lizard-point. The same pecu- 
iarity appears in all these—a very large spot 
being first cleared on the surface of the 

ground, the excavation is continued by a 

series of steps until the hollow has the cha- 

racter of an inverted cone, from the bottom 
of which, when the workings are near the 
cliff, a tunnel or “adit” is cut to the sea shore. 

From the situations and the general condi- 

tions of these excavations, there is every 

reason to believe they were worked for tin. 

The mine of Gogofau, in Caermarthenshire, is 
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evidently a Roman work. Roman pottery— 
a bath, and ornaments, have been found ne 
it, and a beautifully yee golden necklace 
also discovered, was in ey made 
from the gold produced at this mine. That 
ld was found at Gogofau has received con- 
Sf metion by the recent discovery of some of 
that metal in the quartz rock still adhering 
to the side of the levels. The recent working 
of a gold mine in Merionethshire is another 
Sn gt helene Br 
In . We have e ; 
tional stihenee pieced by the words of 
Tacitus, in his ‘ Life of Agricola’—“ Fert 
} ia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, 
pretium victoria.” , 
before the Roman invasion we are 
informed that the Phenicians traded to these 
islands for tin, and it is not improbable that 
the a My the pees contain oe tin of 
Cornwall. Everything, as far as traditionary 
evidence supported by existing facts can be 
brought in proof, gives an early date to the 
discovery of this metal in Cornwall. The 
ancient name of the Scilly Islands was the 
Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, although but 
little of that metal is now found in them. 
Athelstane, having defeated the Britons in a 
battle on a spot near the Land’s End, still 
known as Bolloit—a Cornish word for the 
Field of Blood—proceeded to Scilly, desiring 
to gain possession of them on account of the 
tin they then produced. $7 of the names 
ny, Wane certain spots are still designated in 
is great mineral district confirm the view 
pa a sy taken, that on ve a 
principally by strangers, before the historic 
times. Sir John Peters, in his ‘Fodinw Regales,’ 
anes in 1670, says, ‘‘ These works in 
ales, with some others in Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, and Cornwall, as far as tradi- 
tion can assure us, were anciently wrought 
by the Romans, by the Danmonii in Devon- 
pa and Cornwall, by the Belge in Somer- 
setshire, and by the Dimeta in Cardigan- 


To trace the history of British mining 
would necessaril ey Cage: more s 
than we can afford to this subject, and we 
cannot veature to refer our readers to the 
work under review for any information, since 
a ‘ Treatise’ more barren of that which it pro- 
fesses to give has rarely fallen under our 
notice. Fromour own stores we may, however, 
add a few facts, of a curious character, in con- 
nexion with the discovery of our mineral 
Te eoeee sce 

’ to have into 

of the Jews; and occasionall 
near old tin i 
found, which are known as ‘Jews’ Tin,” and 
remains of old furnaces, of a very rude con- 
struction, still termed ‘“‘ Jews’ Houses.” John 
charter to the tinners of Cornwall, 

e First extended their privi- 
leges. The antiquity of many mines which 


are still producing metal is proved by the cir- 
cumstance of the records of early ts, &e., 
and John Darby the lead-mines holding silver 
in Devonshire. In the reign of Henry V1., 

Bottwright complains RenerDhen. 





leave to “mine,” dug a pit, and, standing in 
it, threw his axe or adze towards the four 
cardinal points, and he obtained liberty to 
work within “ his aze’s throw.” One of the 
laws for the punishment of theft was curious. 
If detected stealing lead from another mine, 
the thief was placed in his cottage, and all his 
mine tools and goods piled about him, and the 
whole set on fire ; rom this pyre he was 
allowed to escape as best he might, and he 
was “ never more to be seen within the limits 
of the Myne-deeps.” 

One of the most curious histories of British 
mining is connected with the lead district of 
Cardiganshire, which we shall briefly relate. 
sree Elizabeth granted to two Germans, 

oughsetter and Thurland, the right of work- 
ing the mines of Cardiganshire, and those in 
eight other counties in England, for four 
years, and gave them extraordinary powers. 
An action at law, in a case of disputed right, 
gave rise to the Society of Mines Royal, 
and of Mineral and Battery Works, and these 
two companies long managed the mining in- 
terests of the kingdom. 

Hugh Middleton, a London goldsmith, in 
the seventeenth century, farmed the — 
cipal lead and silver mines in Cardiganshire, 
from the Company of Mines Royal, for 4001. 

erannum. Sir Hugh Middleton realized a 

ge fortune—a clear profit of 2000/7. a 
month being, it is stated, derived from Cwm- 
symlog alone. In 1604, about 3000 ounces of 

elsh bullion were minted at one time at the 
Tower. To Sir Hugh Middleton and his 
Welsh mines the inhabitants of London are 
indebted for that water supply which they 
obtain from the New River. Upon the 
great plan of bringing the New River from 
Ware to London, he expended his fortune and 
applied to government for money to finish the 
work. ith James I., the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, Hugh Middleton witnessed “the 
first issue of the water from the head at 
Islington”—but by a series of misfortunes 
was reduced to the necessity of working as a 
surveyor. From the mines of Goginan, Cwm- 
ervin, Tal-y-bont, and Darran, Mr. Bushel 
subsequently obtained much wealth. He 
established a mint at Aberystwith, and de- 
voted his silver coinage to the royalist cause 
—clothing, it is said, ‘‘King Charles the 
First’s whole army from the profit of this 
work.” These mines were abandoned during 
the civil wars, and eventually they became the 
Pp of Sir Humphry Mackworth, and 
with bis sanction Mr. aller announced 
“The Mine Adventure,” one of the grandest 
of ee Gan of which the earth hath 
many. ‘‘ This Adventure,” says a prospectus 
of it, preserved in the British Museum, “ is 
recommended to the world as an undertaking, 
whereby not only His Majesty’s customs and 
the e and wealth of England will be ad- 
vanced by the lead and copper being commo- 
dities and manufactures of our own coun- 
try, and thereby the e ion of our coin 
and bullion, obtained with so great difficulty 
from the Spanish Indies, in great measure 
prevented.” The scheme assumed the form 
of a lottery—those who drew were 
only creditors to the mines, and were to re- 
ceive 6 per cent. for their money. Those who 
drew prizes were shareholders. Out of the 
surplus profits, schools were to be endowed, 

curacies enriched, and widows supported. 

t all, however, ended in a quarrel between 


Sir Humphry Mackworth and Mr. Waller, 
who ye poe po charged Sir Humphry 


deception; the matter was 





bya a 


brought before the House of Co 
the 650 shareholders gained nothing by liu 


in eeT- 

uch was the character of British minin 
and such, unfortunately, is still, in too many 4 
stances,a pr: poem feature of the schemes 
which are laid before the monied public 
Exaggerated statements of facts and condj. 
tions, giving rise to the most unfounded hopes 
ending most frequently in disappointment 
Our author writes on the ‘ Cost Book System,’ 
as it is called, as the great safeguard to the 
shareholder. This has been often called 
‘the Cost Book Puzzle.’ It appears simply to 
mean a contract to carry on works between 
several individuals, the directors having au. 
thority to manage the concern with the funds 
supplied, but not to pledge the credit of the in. 
dividual shareholders, the accounts in the ‘Cost 
Book’ being the amount of their liabilities, 

Mr. Bartlett would persuade his readers 
that mining may be made “an eligible and 
secure investment of capital.” This we con. 
sider as a somewhat hasty statement. Mini 
must always be more or less speculative, 
although attention to physical conditions 
may tend to remove a small portion of the 
risk in which the search for metals is involved. 
Our autbor himself says, in one part of his 
work :— 

‘The discovery of mineral riches in our Cornish 
and Devon districts may indeed be said to depend, 
even at the present period, on the acuteness and 
sagacity of—comparatively speaking—the w- 
lettered working man. Within a few years great 
improvements have undoubtedly taken place in 
various departments of his labour, but still it must 
not be lost sight of, that to a wonderful extent the 
discoveries made have mainly depended on his 
crude observation of the signs, and metallic indica- 
tions detected in the soil, and the springs which 
take their rise therein ; but it too frequently occurs 
that a hope emanating from a morbid desire of ae 
quiring riches, like an zgnis fatuus, leads the adven- 
turer into strait, perhaps utter ruin; or, wreathing 
shadows around his spirit, lulls him for a season 
into a calm delusive confidence, until at length his 
‘ Huel-dream’ of happiness vanishes before a stem 
and desolate reality. ; 

‘‘ Of the various methods resorted to by miners 
for the discovery of lodes, the most curious and 
interesting is that of the ‘ Virgula Divinatoria,’ # 
divining wand, the first application of which 
such purposes has been ascribed to those whow 
knowledge of occult sciences caused them, i the 
early ages, to be regarded as magicians and nect 
mancers; nor can we hesitate to believe the 
Toosepel effects such an exibition of ‘demon 
sleight,’ as the virgula arently po j 
on am aitanidbotn wis. rincipal characteris 
was superstition, and that Enatic credulity whieh 
diveed ts: human beings a power in some 
equal to that of the Divinity, and so bala 
active attributes of the All-designer of good 
the spirits of evil, that reason paused in is 
adoration of the one, appalled by the inconsistest 
creation of the other.” : 

Mr. Bartlett is not, however, Pape free 
from a lingering su ition on tl 
of the Divining , as we may 
the following paragraph :— ie” 

“In speaking of the ‘Virgula Divinatoria,’Up® 
the potency of which as a medium of discos 
no Pacey star stress has eoulyy pee 
prepared, in these m tic times, ” 
its “ virtues,’ or to run the slightest risk by sito 

inst certain new discoveries in the sphere 
ity which govern the mesmeric be 

Having often witnessed the practice of 
Divining Rod, after having seen it or 
tha aenth in the hands of the Divine gt 
some attractive foree—we are bound to inst 
our firm conviction that it is from first 
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fallacy often a cheat ;—the bending of 
the <a yr being due only to the muscular 


‘ad at its ends, owing, often, to the 
ae 5 Seton in which the rod is held, and 


nr tly produced by design on the part 
Pyeng sr Al The latter portion of the 


of the rator. 
ange: quoted needs nocomment. = 

In the distribution of mineral lodes it is 

uite certain there is an order of arrange- 
be referable to some natural laws; but 
these are not sufficiently defined to be taken 
ascertain guide. We have a large number 
of facts, pointing to some general order of 
distribution. The copper lodes of Cornwall 
take a main direction from the north of south 
to the south of west, and where this line is 
d from the character of the mineral 
contained in the lode or vein is altered. Those 
lodes which run north and south are usually, 
in the western districts of England, sulphurets 
of lead containing silver. In every mineral 
district it will be found that the great deposits 
of metalliferous matter take place near the 
junction of two dissimilar rocks, as the granite 
and slate, or the like. Whether these condi- 
tions have anything to do with terrestrial mag- 
netism—as Mr. Hopkins somewhat too hastily 
assumed—is a question requiring a far more 
extensive examination than has yet been 
given to the subject. Certain, however, it is, 
that by the agency of voltaic electricity we 
are enabled to imitate many of the results 
which obtain in the metalliferous mines. 

The rapid advance in every branch of our 
rages, J arwengd (except in the production of 
tin, which has remained nearly stationary for 
more than a century) stecuty demands the 
attention of every individual interested in the 
wealth hid in our native rocks. It is only 
within comparatively a few years that copper 
mines have been thought of sufficient value 
to be worked, and tin mines were abandoned 
when the miner ‘came to the yellows'—the 
rer sulphuret of copper and iron—from the 

lief that they were valueless, and that they 
always ‘cut out the tin.’ At the present day, 
in our most productive mineral localities, 
many valuable metalliferous minerals are 
thrown to the ‘ deads,’ as the heaps of rubbish 
rose to the surface are called. Metallurgy 
as scarcely yet received any scientific atten- 
ton—each smelting process being the rough 
result of experience merely.. It is, however 
to be hoped that the attention of our govern- 
raga barge to be turned to this deficienc 

a 
abore all, ur coal and iron mines meke naz 
mineral produce larger than that of all the 
imap os 7 7p combined; and yet, when 
erman st i ini 

ool, England has no establishment. 12 
which mining can be studied—a sal voteo- 
™ _— foresight of practical Englishmen. 
ees emade this book the heading of the 
ue « ashe s0 although we hesitated on the 

4 md doing 80, since the advertisement 
principle’ wt w at work on the ‘ Cost Book’ 


thin volume, ich, appears at the end of this 


F , and a second, of ‘ British and 
the pepe nisttY Offices, tooevidently betrays 
a With which the book was written. 
no doubt or is not without ability; he has, 
wy ie Seek. end — acquaintance with 
affords 4 + On some points his work 
teal to waive cur We therefore were in- 
De ' leading to the more direct 
<Pelication of this te pape hoping to impart 
know & subject of which th 
penctality of public are ignorant. f 





Eugenie: the Young Laundress of the Bastille. 

y Marin de la Voye. Hope and Co. 
THERE is a strain of impertinence, if we may 
use the expression, and of ultra-French pru- 
riency throughout this novel, that we cannot 
too strongly condemn. The feeble hero, who 
is constantly on his knees, weeping, fainting, 
or otherwise making a fool of himself, is the 
son of a British earl; in Paris he falls in 
love with a French washerwoman, a strong 
domestic heroine, who turns out to be an 
English lady of rank, and, conveniently 
enough, grandchild to the titled owner of the 
next estate to his father’s. A most extraor- 
dinary family this, too, of the laundress ; 
each individual invariably running away from 
his next of kin, wife, family, or children. But 
the story is so improbable and disjointed, and 
moreover, told so incoherently, that it would 
be impossible to give the reader an idea of 
the plot, ifsuch there were. Indeed, the author 
sets proudly forth his determination to make 
the work incomprehensible to all who shall 
presume to skip, skim, or otherwise miss any 
part of its valuable pages; but (alas! that we 
are compelled to confess such a task), an 
attentive perusal has rendered the plot more 
hopelessly vague to us than it appeared at a 
cursory view. There are two establishments, 
or rather amateur lunatic asylums, the one 
called ‘the kiosk,’ the villa of the retired 
tradesman ‘Snobgold;’ here everything is 
orientalised ; they have pagodas, palanquins, 
and Brahmin temples, kschanleat diaalens, 
and other animals, that spring out on the 
unwary visitors, and they seriously talk of 
blacking the maidservants all over, ‘and 
nothing else on,’ to represent Hindoo Baya- 
deres. The young Snobgold purloins the 
title-deeds of the Lord D’Harcourt; the 
windows are scaled by means of ‘an astonish- 
ingly buoyant air-balloon,’ he then burns his 
own, and shoots himself, for no particular 
reason that we can adduce. 

Lunatic Asylum the Second is ‘ Shipsham,’ 
the residence of an old post-captain, one 
‘Toperway,’ where all condemned vessels are 
bought, and stored as in a museum, and the 
nautical maniacs of this Thames-marine settle- 
ment hoist masts with distinctive gear, to 
show their particular rank, and are always 
chaunting patriotic peans. A young lady 
in a boat, that goes adrift from the bank here, 
we find singing in a kind of ‘ acces de lyrisme,’ 
to the effect that she will be the prize of who- 
ever secures the boat, a feat accomplished by 
a gentleman who divests himself of all impe- 
diments for the purpose. The old post-cap- 
tain, in his excitement at the return of his 
nephew's valet, climbs a tall pillar (from 
ancient middy habits), and shouts and waves 
his hat insanely. Then we have a colonel, 
‘Sir Nicholas Highbred,’ a firm believer in 
the metempsychosis, who, at the battle of 
Fontenoy, to revenge his wounded friend 
(i.e., his horse) Tudor, charges unnecessarily, 
shouting, “Tudor, strike for Tudor! charge 
for Tudor!” And last, but not least, we have 
a Monsieur Cuiré, a cobbler; this miraculous 
being is something between a beneficent 
spirit, a Bow-street runner, and a harlequin. 

is shoe-stitcher is also a French marquis, 
an English earl, a colonel of dragoons, and a 
Franciscan friar—bands of robbers are under 
his control, as is also the French police; he 
is intimate with kings, bishops, and states- 
men; his power is unlimited, and he has the 
gift of ubiquity ; arrows sped by him discharge 
ominous messages; he darts from behind 
pillars; his voice is heard constantly through 





wainscots and beneath floors, uttering warn- 
ings or oracular intimations; he enters and 
quits gentlemen’s houses without their know- 
ledge or permission; and all this while he is 
cobbling the shoes of the Bastille prisoners, 
as real brother to the washerwoman heroine. 
Then his deserted son, who is wise enough 
not to know his own father (a hero, too, of 
course), who charged at the head of his regi- 
ment at Fontenoy as ‘cornet of a compan 
of horse,’ meets an old gentleman, who falls 
from his horse in a fit, on a country road, 
when ‘‘ Heavens! that face—that voice!” &e. 
immediately restores him to his relations, 
the old gentleman being the papa of the 
wonder-working cobbler, and his own grand- 
father. 

In the concluding chapter, the dramatis 
persone are assembled at the hero’s noble 
papa’s mansion in England, to discuss the 
betrothal of the lovers. The scene described 
is something between the dénowement of a 
fairy ballet and a red fire catastrophe at 
Astley’s. Some difficulty arising, one of the 
heroes drives his head through a pane of 
glass, and ‘speaks his mind.’ But just as 
obstacles seem insurmountable, a carriage» 
and four dashes up at full gallop, from whic 
springs ared-cross knight, armed cap-d-pie, 
in complete mail, with heralds, pursuivants, 
andtrumpeters, who makes everything straight 
by defying everybody to mortal combat. 

Such intolerable nonsense must not be 

assed over without a word of condemnation. 

t would be scarcely tolerable in the feuilleton 
of the lowest Paris newspaper. 


SUMMARY. 


Transportation not necessary. By O. B. Adderley, 
Esq., M.P. Parker. 
A CERTAIN refinement, the result, perhaps, of a 
general advance in civilisation, has made secondary 
punishment a difficulty in our social state not easily 
dealt with. We cannot tolerate the infliction of 
death, unless in cases of very atrocious crime; and 
we cannot tolerate the exhibition of criminals who 
have deserved death, undergoing the secondary 
punishment awarded of severe labour in chains, 
before the eyes of the poe wor We ship off such 
malefactors to our penal colonies, We spare the 
feelings of the higher classes, but the example, and 
the sight of punishment following guilt, are lost to 
the lower classes, on whom the influences deterring 
from crime should act. If we shut them up in 
risons at home, the influences are almost equally 
m4 On the Continent the public is not so deli- 
cate. The convict in chains sweeps the streets 
and market-places, works on the public buildings 
or fortifications, and is purposely exposed, as part 
of his punishment, and of its effect on others, to 
the public gaze. If our delicacy would permit it, 
no more certain prevention of crime could be 
devised, than showing daily to the criminal and 
dangerous classes the convicted undergoing their 
punishment. It might be hard on the innocent 
friends and relatives of the convict to have his 
degradation paraded before the public; but this 
would itself be a great preventive of crime. Trans- 
portation is inefficient, not only because no one 
sees the punishment, but no one among the lower 
classes believes it is a punishment. At present, 
when our national defences are ego some 
attention, penal labour might surely be applied to 
the construction of military lines and fortifications 
at the points commanding our railway communica- 
tions, and'to the preparing some strong places in 
the case of sudden tumult at home, or war at a 
future day. We are transporting, and su ng 
at a vast expense, the very labour we might apply 
beneficially at home. 
Poems. By Q. De Jean. McGlashan. 
Tue preface of this little volume almost 
any criticism of its contents, We do not measure 
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by ordinary rules the merit of a book which pro- 
fesses to appear without those claims to literary 
reputation which it is alone the duty of a reviewer 
to examine. With other and more private motives 
of publication, except those expressly revealed, 
neither uncourteous critic nor courteous reader 
has to do. Mr. Thackeray, in replying to the 
reviewer of his Christmas tale, with just satire 
rebukes the departure from this rule of literary 
usage. But in the case of the volume before us, 
we are told that it is ‘ published by subscription, 
and edited by a few friends, through want of a 
more h means to do the author a permanent 
service.” He has the frankness to say himself, 
as to the motive of publication, that Pope's satiri- 
cal line, “‘Obliged by hunger and request of 
friends,” comes nearer to the truth than anything 
else he could say on the subject, and we shall be 
glad if the publicity of this notice prove of any 
service to one who is further stated to be in a con- 
dition of hopeless ill-health. The volume is a 
selection from contributions to the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, and other leading periodicals. 
Having already passed these ordeals of editorial 
examination, we need say nothing of the merit of 
the poems further than that many of them deserve 
the more permanent form in which they now 
appear. 
Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature and Derelop- 
ment. By H. G. Atkinson, F.G.S. and Harriet 
Martineau. Chapman. 


In the preface to this correspondence, Miss Marti- 
neau states the volume to contain the results of Mr. 
Atkinson's and her own collaborated reflections 
upon the same interesting subjects, offered without 
the compass or order of a treatise, and takes the 
responsibility of its publication, hoping to be cor- 
rected when wrong,—enlightened when dim or 
blind,—-and sympathized with by those who esti- 
mate truth and Rochen. Glancing over the con- 
tents, some subjects pregnant with discussion occur, 
in phrenology, psychology, mesmerism, and mate- 
ialism, with some little about ghost-seeing and 
unrevealed human relations. 


The London University Calendar for 1851. 

R. and J. E. Taylor. 
Tats is a most useful, indeed, almost a necessary 
guide for students who are preparing to graduate, 
as well as to those who have already gone through 
some of the terrible ordeals successfully, and are 
looking forward to exemption from the status pupil- 
laris. Few things can be more mortifying to a 
candidate for degree, than to find, after a lengthened 
and arduous course of preparation, that from some 
non-compliance with regulations, he is not admis- 
sible for examination ; yet this disappointment has 
frequently occurred from the difficulty of becoming 
fully acquainted with all the required processes of 
form. The Calendar in this volume contains all the 
examination days printed in red ink; the various 
subjects on which students are examined—both in 
arts and medicine; the rules for determining the 
relative position of candidates in merit; the fees to 
be paid; the scholarships and exhibitions offered 
as honours, and the conditions upon which they 
are awarded ; also lists of all the graduates and 
under-graduates since the foundation, and the 
honours they have attained. The remaining half 
of the book is made up with the whole of the exa- 
mination papers of the past year, forming a most 
interesting and instructive part of this very com- 
plete undertaking. 


A soemnmnrcay oo 8 Te Down, ahi from ancient 
sources. = 4 D.C.L., Bish 

) : orbes, op of 

Tue bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church have 


been for some years past more conspicuous for thei 
ultra-High-Church tendencies and redilections 


accords far more closely with the tenets of Lau 
than with those of the writers of the ‘ Homilies’ of 


than for anything else. Their school of divinity | 


the Church of England. And the work now before us | 


has all the characteristics of the class. The author's 
remarks are chiefly derived from the Fathers and 
early writers, such as Bede, Thomas Aquinas, &c. 
The Scotch Episcopalians are naturally much 





opposed to their Presbyterian brethren, and it is 

rather amusing to find Bishop Forbes reviving the 

notion of some old writers, that our three orders 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are what he calls 

a ‘reflection’ from the three hierarchies into which 

he supposes the angels to be divided. We on this 

side of the Tweed are generally content to defend 
our forms of Church government upon Apostolic 
authority; but our Episcopal friends in Scotland 
must need trace to a still higher source these 

‘divers orders in the Church.’ On the whole, we 

are not disposed to think that Dr. Forbes’ work 

will be any great acquisition to our stock of theo- 
logical literature. 

Sermons in Sonnets ; with a Text on the New Year, 
and other Poems. By the Rev. Chancy Hare 
Townsend. Chapman and Hall. 

THe bulk of this volume consists of sonnets on 

sacred subjects, condensed sermons on upwards of 

a hundred texts of scripture. A large proportion 

of the other poems on general subjects are also in 

the same metrical form. The sonnet is a difficult 
structure of verse to compose well, and Mr. Towns- 
end uses it with a skill and correctness to which 
few attain. In the subject matter of his poetry 
there is not much that is striking or original. We 
read with pleasure, but without excitement, his 
serious thoughts, or his simple descriptions. The 
words in which he in one place addresses his muse 
are faithfully characteristic of the poetic spirit of 
the volume :— 
* Not stately is my muse. Thus much at least 
To thee belongs—thou dost not pant and strain 
Lest thou should’st fall into a common vein.” 
Finding little either to praise or to censure 
strongly, we shall content ourselves with giving 
one specimen of the author’s style from his Mis- 
cellaneous Sonnets :— 


TO THE AUTHOR OF ‘ OLIVER TWIST.’ 


“Man of the genial mind! to thee a debt 
No usurer records I largely owe! 
Thy portraitures of life so warmly glow, 
They clear the spirit of its old regret, 
And from the very heart that’s smarting yet 
At human baseness, bid kind feelings flow. 
*Tis thine our nature’s lights and shades to show, 
Redeeming these by those, till we forget 
The evil in the good. Thy vigorous hand 
Smites but to heal, and turns with master-ease 
The mighty engine of the popular mind 
To indignation, which shall purge the land 
Of sanction’d sins. For such high services 
I thank thee in the name of human-kind!” 


Du Bourg; or, The Mercuriale: a Sketch of the 
Secret Church of Paris in the Middle of the 
Sixteenth Century. By M.A.S. Barber. Nisbets. 

THIS work narrates the imprisonment and trial of 
Du Bourg, an ecclesiastical counsellor in the parlia- 
ment of Paris in the time of Henry II., son of 
Francis I. On account of a speech made in the 
parliament, he was suspected of being attached to 
the Protestant faith, and of being a member of the 
Reformed, or, as it was then called, the Secret 
Church of Paris. He was summoned before the 
Mercuriale, a private tribunal which had been 
established by Charles VIII. for the censorship of 
morals in the parliaments and public courts of the 
kingdom. The court was so named from its sittings 
being held on Wednesdays, dies Mercurii. In 
reading the story of Du Bourg’s trial and martyr- 
dom, much information is obtained as to the spirit 
of these times. It is also an instructive episode in 
history on the points at issue between the Reforma- 
tion and the Papacy. Great labour seems to have 
been expended in collecting the materials of the 
work, and authors of all shades of opinion have 
been consulted, of whom a list is given in the 
preface, including Father Daniel the Jesuit, Theo- 
dore Beza, and moderate writers, such as De Thou 
and Paoli Sarpi. Good judgment has been shown 
in the selection a..d arrangement of these materials, 
so as to form a faithful and interesting historical 
narrative. 


The Philosophy of Ragged Schools. Pickering. 
THE true philosophy of ragged schools lies in the 
basin of soup. 
and a warm room brings together the children of 








e temptation of a warm meal | 


the dangerous classes. The parents feel the relief | 


to their time and means, and, unless in the cases 
of confirmed thieves, who require the aid of their 


_ ductions of Bucking 
| while the shining green black ones 





nee — 
children in stealing, they are willing to send th 
children to the ragged school, notwithstandine ~ 
odious name, destructive of all feeling i de 
respect in the parents and children. which it be 
pleased the original founders to give to these insti 
tutions. <A few of the children attain some rel 
gious knowledge, and even learn to read Wilts 
and solve questions in arithmetic mentally: s 
some higher school, to take them up at this g e 
and teach them habits of industry, of application 
to work, the use of their hands, and tools os 
ingenuity in any light branches of handicraft werk 
seems wanting, as a supplement to the raggsj 
school, and without it the ragged schools can be of 
temporary benefit only to the children and th 
future generation. 

Adult Evening Schools. A_ Letter to the Lor 
Bishop of Norwich on the Establishment of Adu 
Evening Schools in Agricultural Districts. By, 
Country Curate. Second edition. Longmans. 

THE letter of this worthy curate shows not only 
the want of such schools as we have alluded to iy 
the preceding article, but the possibility of su. 
plying the want by self-supporting schools of the 
adult, in which elementary knowledge, adapted tp 
various ages and classes, may be imparted by le. 
tures, readings, and experiments. 


The Helleniad. An Epic Poem. By George 
M‘Henry. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
Tue old familiar story of the successfui struggle ¢ 
the Greeks for their independence against Persian 
despotism has at length become the subject of a 
Epic. The first half of the poem is now published 
under the title of ‘The Wrathof Darius;’ the second 
part is to be called ‘The Pride of Xerxes;’ andthe 
whole work, then comprehending the three inn 
sions of Greece, is dignified by the name of ‘Th 
Helleniad.’ The author enters upon his subject 
with enthusiasm, such as might be expected from 
one who in his preface says he is about ‘to illus 
trate the greatest event that has occurred since the 
creation of the world.” With laudable perseveranc 
the whole history is versified, from the revolt of the 


Ionians to the battle of Marathon, with a variety 


of episodes interspersed. Some passages of power 


and beauty occur, but at long intervals; andifwe | 


were to give both good and bad quotations, we fea 
the impressions of the latter would greatly pr- 
dominate. It is casting no discreditable reflectio 
on the author to say, that he lacks the genius ani 
judgment requisite for writing a first-rate Epic 
But how limited is the number of those who 
can even write a poem of the second clas # 
respectable as the present. In ‘The Helleniad’w 
read anew with interest the story of ancient Greee 
in her first greatness, with the additional enter- 
tainment of having a poetical narrator. It ht 
McHenr~ is a young writer, he may greatly impmr 


before the publication of the second part of bis ; 


poem. 
Richardson's Rural Hand-Books—Domestic Foe. 
Third Edition. Orr and Co. 
GREATLY enlarged, carefully revised, some chapter 
completely rewritten, with several new and beaut 
ful woodcuts, (the one at page 53, of white r 
Polands, is a perfect gem,) and ground-plans 
poultry houses, this now forms one of the most prt 
tical manuals on a subject picturesquely described ® 
the following introductory paragraph :— 4 J 
* Poultry-keeping is an amusement 1D per 
classes can and do indulge. The space neeis”” 
not great, the cost of food for a few — 
nificant, and the luxury of fresh eggs OF My 
fated chickens and ducks not to be despised. 
a large collection of poultry may be 
graphy and progress of the commerce 
The peacock represents India, the golden phe 
and a tribe of ducks, China; the turkey, 
our yard and our table, is one of our many 
to America; the black swan, rival of 
monarch of our lakes, reminds us of our A ee 
discoveries; while Canada and Egypt bavé d 
their goose. The large fat white ducks, Pp 


what a duck should be—are triumphs fe: 
breeding, affording a specimen of - ce the rer 3 
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ish Buenos Ayres and Dictator Rosas. 

pe dom a ee to the wl varieties, Spain and 

Poland and .Cochin gt agomen 

Java and Negroland, beside our 

. Sussex, Kent, Suffolk, and Lanca- 
shire, have each a cock to crow for them.” , 

Our earliest pleasantest childish recollections are 
associated with feeding a clutch of callow chickens, 
sharing the anxieties of a hen about a brood of 
young ducks that would swim, and gazing in 
admiration, not unmingled with awe, on the 

parading of a peacock or the fierce gob- 


superb 

bling of a turkey. 

The Forester. A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 
Rearing, and General Management of Forest 
Trees, with an Improved Process for Transplant- 
ation of Trees of Larger Size. By James Brown. 
Second Edition. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tats is an important work upon the subject of 
arboriculture ; it has evidently been prepared with 
great care, and throughout gives proof of being the 
work of a practical forester. Written in a style of 
language easily comprehensible by those likely to 
be employed in planting tracts of land, it will 
be found a useful manual. It describes the diffe- 
rent kinds of trees, their habits and peculiarities, 
and the soils and situations most suited to their 
growth; the management of coppice-plantations, 
and the most profitable way of growing wood as a 
crop, are pointed out, as well as the rules for cutting 
down and selling. The method of transplanting 
large trees is explained, and rendered clear by 
drawings of the carriage employed in the opera- 
tion. We may possibly return to this volume. 


Michaelo and the Twins. A Tale of the Lazzaroni 
of Naples. By Amalie Winter. Bath: Binns 
_ and Godwin. 
Nicety printed on super-excellent paper as this 
volume is, it nevertheless impresses us only with 
the idea that the pabulum so neatly got up is 
really unworthy of so much typographical care. 
The tale, although it is relieved by some descrip- 
tions of Naples, and the lazy habits of the forty 
thousand Lazzaroni, is but a dull affair, and not 
free from considerable improbability, not to say 
ee e “4 example, the father of the 
vins who gets his living by playing the flageolet, 
with a baby in each on Ae of his paldio’, whieh 
precocious urchins soon learn to play in company, 
forming rather a droll trio, varied occasionally by 
the pets climbing up to their papa’s shoulders and 
eating their maccaroni repast on the brim of his 
ap The so-called ‘tinted engravings,’ are 
_ second offence against good taste of Messrs. 
ae and Godwin that we have had to notice. 
ood engravings will not admit of this absurd 


treatment ; such abortive attempts at novelty are | 


not to be tolerated. 


Goldsmith's Poetical Works. With Illustrations. 
A _Cundall and Addey. 
eit, NEAT edition of Goldsmith’s poetical works, 
thine @ memoir of the author, embellished with 
r on — engravings by John.Absolon, Birket 
na en story and Harrison Weir, and 
. of Messrs, Cundall and Addey’ t 
Series of Illustrated English Classics. sgiepee 4 
Sketches of Character, By Jane Kennedy. 


Westerton. 
TaEse sketches bdene to ry 


scarcely amenable to criticism, 


ture to be vulnerable, and of 


too unpretending 
‘ pre ga 
eh provoke any other comment than the 


friends y,may increase the circle of the writer’s 
wilt ey consist of two stories: ‘Julian; or, 
Young M - of Affection,’ and ‘Old Maids and 
Magi * — Playful Moods and Mournful 
described with’ @ we have met every day are 
vos ‘ater, quiet and delicate humour, perhaps 
and the fib exclusively feminine point of view, 
ahr “ ~ Society are touched with the fine 
Though we cannes perception of a woman’s wit. 
tions, very aan point to any very profound reflec- 
language be © observations, or very brilliant 
to pronoy Pe @ glance over their pages enables us 
& favourable word on their tone and 


pily avoiding the didactic, they do not 


class of publications 
of too slight a tex- 


Spirit. 








j 


the less enforce, in very pleasant guise, teachings 
full of kindness, good sense, and virtue. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
THE manner in which the Natural History of Great 
Britain has been investigated by private observers 
is one of the most gratifying features in the annals 
of British science. No other country can show 
such a series of monographs on its zoology and 
botany. The vast additions that have been made 
to our knowledge of the natural history of the 
British seas, during the last twelve or fifteen years, 
were briefly commented upon last night at the 
Royal Institution by Professor E. Forbes, who also 
gave an account of the results of the minute re- 
searches into the distribution of marine creatures 
around the British Islands, conducted by himself 
and other naturalists, and now preparing for 
publication in the forthcoming volume of the 
‘Transactions of the British Association.’ It 
would appear that our marine fauna is made 


up of various elements, some derived from the 





i 





north, some from the south, and some original 
within our area. The causes of the diffusion and 
mingling of these may be connected with the action 
of marine currents, and especially to the influence 
of the gulf stream, whilst many curious anomalies 
are to be explained by tracing back the history of 
the region into the geological part. A very curious 
fact was adverted to, viz., that whilst in the British 
and Mediterranean seas the deep sea creatures are 
of the type of a colder fauna, in the Arctic seas the 
reverse is the case. This was explained by the 
influence of the gulf stream passing beneath the 
Arctic current in the north, and so creating a 
deep sea zone of warmer temperature than the 
surface belt, whilst in the south the mass of colder 
water lies in the depth of the sea. ; 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


From the interest which you appear to take, Mr. 
Editor, in the progress of the natural sciences, I 
am induced to appeal to you for protection under 
very distressing circumstances. ike the stuffed 

re in Rosherville Gardens, I have been a mer- 
ciless object of attack in the columns of a contem- 
porary journal for some time past, but, unlike that 
rude type of humanity (I mean the figure), I am 
vulnerable in parts; and my amour propre has 





—— 
been sorely wounded by certain comparisons 
that have been instituted for the benefit of foreign- 
ers, between me and the principal museums of 
Europe,—very much to the prejudice of my stock of 
beasts, birds, and shells. I can bear up against 
my enemies, but save me from my friends. The 
author of these statistics of the European collec- 
tions of natural history, a diminutive Capra, who 
like yourself belongs to the Educabilia tribe of 
Mammals, only much lower down in the series, 
doubtless means well, but his imperfect knowledge 
of my own condition and that of my continental 
brethren, leads me to think that he is by no means 
that juvenescent character which his name implies. 
I doubt if he has paid any of us a visit since the 
close of the last century. 

To begin with the Beasts. It is stated that my 
zoological department ‘is not as fine, perhaps, 
especially in Mammalia, as the collections in other 
countries ;” and that ‘‘the continental traveller 
will be disappointed with the mammalia in the 
British Museum. The collegtion in Paris, con- 
taining 1500 specimens, (not species, mind,) is much 
finer, as also that at Leyden, at Frankfort, and 
elsewhere.” Now, owing to the marked attach- 
ment that exists, as in most exhibitions of beasts, 
between my mammalia and their ‘keeper,’ the 
collection is by far the richest in Europe, and sur- 
passes that of the Paris Museum to a very con- 
siderable extent. I have within my cases, arranged 
and named in apple-pie order, about 3500 speci- 
mens of 1200 species, being a hundred more than 
are to be found in any published work on the sub- 
ject. It is further objected that I have an over- 
abundance of cats, rats, and other ‘small deer.’ 
If this be a fault, it belongs to a higher power. 
The proportions in number, which the God of 
Nature has determined the larger kinds to bear to 
the smaller, are very fairly represented in my col- 
lection. In a monograph lately published of the 
large Ruminant Quadrupeds, it was especially 
noticed, to my credit, that all the species known, 
except three, are to be found in the British 
Museum. 

‘‘The specimens of Birds, the most complete 
collection in the Museum,” it is stated, ‘‘in some 
degree make up for the deficiency in number of 
the mammalia. Of the six thousand known species 
of birds, about one-third are in the British Museum.” 
Here is a complimentary make-weight! My col- 
lection of birds is stated to comprise only a third 
of the known species, and yet to be the most per- 
fect in the Museum. I possess certainly more 
than half the known species, and probably two- 
thirds. The British birds are then recommended 
to be moved from the position they now occupy, 
along with other specimens of natural history. 
The writer has here overlooked a very excellent 
scheme, which is in course of development, to 
devote one room for the purpose of illustrating the 
complete zoology of the British Isles by itself ;-—a 
room in which anyone who wishes to become 
acquainted with the natural history of his own 
country, may pass a few hours occasionally, with 
the admirable works on the British Fauna by 
Owen, Forbes, Yarrell, Bell, and other eminent 
naturalists, very much to his advantage. 

I now come to the Shells, In this g mbyped 
of zoology I am particularly rich, and hope one 
day or other to become inconceivably richer by the 
accession of a collection which is at this moment 
within a stone’s throw of me. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, I claim precedence in this, as in most other 
departments, over all the continental museums. 
My antiquated friend says, ‘‘ The finest collection 
of shells in western Europe is at Leyden.” And, 
in the plentitude of his admiration for the Parisian 
collection, he exclaims, ‘‘ The testaceous mollusca 
in Paris are quite beautiful”! Now, the shells at 
the Jardin des Plantes are very inferior in value 
and number of species to mine, except in one parti- 
cular tribe,—the older land snails, collected to- 
gether by the late Baron de Ferussac. The Paris 
museum Be a more extensive collection of the soft 

of mollusca in spirits, and the shells have 
n very much added to during the last few years, 
under the care of MM. Valenciennes and Rousseau, 
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from the exp expeditions of the Astrolabe, 
Bonite, ae mall vale ships. Still, their speci- 
mens from these sources bear no comparison to the 
i additions that have been made to my 
stores in cones, cowries, volutes, &c., from the 
cabinets and researches of Mr. Broderip, Mr. Cum- 
ing, Mr: Gunn, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Jukes, and other 
and travellers. ee ae, 
at the finest in western 
is dade ta tao covenant which has 
so reluctantly into print, that “‘ the 
olland has taken a great interest in them,” 
the intercourse of our neighbours the 
Japan, they have secured not less than 
"! Now, the en collection has 
added to for the last fifteen years, 
so little have the Dutch profited by their in- 
Sea Sete Sat et aie 
five-and- ies t ty 

which are not in m callection. And after all, 
apan, situated in the same isothermal latitude 
th the northern shores of the Mediterranean, 
which is beyond the limit of many important tropi- 


eISELETE 
tae 


4m 


eal ra, is not so very productive in shells. It 
some liar specific forms, but Dr. Siebold 
done quite as much in Japanese conchology for 


me, as any Dutch naturalist has done for the museum 
n. Neither the present nor the late King 
of Holland have taken any interest whatever in 
shells. The latter was an amateur of art, but had 
little regard for nature. The late King of Denmark 
took a great deal of interest in shells, and his private 
collection, now in the ion of the University 
of Copenhagen, is equal to the public museum at 
Leyden. In rating the number of species in the 
Leyden collection at 3700, the writer is tolerably 
cortect, but not in quoting its superiority in number 
over mine. I from 7000 to 8000 species, 
while the Cumingian collection in my rear, upon 
which I keep a sharp and longing eye, contains 
from 10,000 to 12,000 species, illustrated by nearly 
30,000 specimens. Lastly, it is asserted that 
** Shells of themselves possess, perhaps, little scien- 
tific value.” This isan old cry, but it arises ont 
of the circumstance that the philosophy of shells is 
not generally understood. There is more variety 
and rule of form and distribution of colours in the 
shell than in the animal, and it presents a more 
complicated yet absolute assemblage of characters, 
depending on the nature of its fabricator, on its 
circumstances of habitation, and on the local 
physical conditions with which the animal is 
surrounded. It is, nevertheless, important to 
give an illustration of the typical form of the 
animal of each genus, if not of their internal 
structure, which belongs more properly to a 
museum of comparative anatomy ; and this is being 
done, by modelling the soft parts in wax, with 
all the delicate filaments and brilliant colouring 


they present in the living state. My principal 
defiieney (and we all have our little failings) con- 
sists in species not being yet determined and 
named, with *hat critical acumen which the pre- 
> 9 state of the ne Kem ey Rome, how- 
- a day, and it is gratifying to 
oe that a step is radag in the tides dion 
a 


a 


: 


by the issue, at rate, of te lists 

of the oe aren of :—Mam- 
malia, Reptiles, and Mollusca, by Mr. J. E. Gray; 
by Mr. G. Gray; Insects, Mr. E. 

. G. Newport ; 











get in London. So far asthe Fauna we are at work 
on is concerned, I think the British Museum con- 
tains as many species as all the collections I have 
seen put together.” And Dr. Sundevall, of Stock- 
holm, after visiting the principal museums of 
Europe, speaks in his ‘ Report of the Progress of 
Zoology,’ ‘of the extraordinary richness of the 
collection of Mammalia” in the British Museum, 
and observes, that “the collection of Birds is the 
richest in existence.” 

Did I not say, Mr. Editor, that my antiquated 
friend, hedorum priscissimus, cannot have paid 
me a Visit since the close of the last century? 

Mvs. Brit. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


Tue scientific world has to deplore the loss of the 
distinguished naturalist, John James Audubon, 
who died at New York on the 27th ult., at the 
advanced age of 76. Mr. Audubon was born near 
New Orleans. His parents were French; and his 
father attained the rank of admiral in the navy of 
that country, and was a friend of General Wash- 
ington. After spending his boyhood in Louisiana, 
young Audubon was taken to France, where he 
received his education, and attained considerable 
proficiency as a painter under the mastership of the 
celebrated David. 

On arriving at years of maturity, his father gave 
him a residence on the banks of the Schulkill ; but 
although surrounded with every luxury, the taste 
which he had acquired for ornithology in Paris 
inspired him with an ardent desire to become 
acquainted with the birds of the western and in- 
tertropical forests of America. Accordingly, in 
1810, he left his home in an open skiff, with his 
wife and infant son, and floated down the Ohio in 
search of a locality more romantic, in an ornitho- 
logical point of view, than that selected by his 
father. He fixed upon a site in Kentucky as a 
desirable place to settle; and having established a 
new home, pursued with unflagging zeal his 
favourite studies in every direction — roaming 
through the forests, sailing on every river, and 
drawing the hitherto undescribed birds which he 
shot. The history of his perilous adventures, for a 
period of twenty years, in which he passed through 
every degree of habitable latitude, constantly ex- 
posed to varied alternations of heat and cold, forms 
a monument of his zeal and ardent love of nature. 
As an illustration of his decision of character, which 
might be read in his prominent chin, aquiline nose, 
and compressed lips, it is recorded of him that on 
one occasion, when some great and perilous adven- 
ture was proposed to him by a friend, he decided 
to undertake it. On being asked when he would 
commence the journey, he replied ‘To-morrow.’ 
When the sun rose, Audubon was on his way. 
Another illustration, fully as significant, appears 
in his own writings. He had lost all—nearly one 
thousand—of his drawings by fire, and had no 
means of replacing them but by the renewal of the 
labours which created them. He has said of 
that calamity—‘‘The burning heat which rushed 
through my brain, when I saw my loss, was so 
great, that I could not sleep for several nights, and 
my days were oblivion; but I took up my gun, 
note-book, and pencils, and went forth to the 
woods again, as gaily as if nothing had happened. 
I could make better drawings than before. In 
three years my portfolio was refilled.” 

In 1824, Mr. Audubon’s pursuits took a com- 
mercial aspect. Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, the well-known zoologist, proposed to 
purchase his drawings. Audubon considered the 
offer for some time, and finally resolved to publish 
them himself. For this purpose he visited England, 
where he landed asa stranger. His name, however, 
had gone before him, and eminent men of science 

ressed forward to welcome him. On the continent, 
. Saat and his old friend Humboldt, with whom 

e penetrated the same ical regi were 
delighted to honour him. In the “Cosmos, dis- 

ed mention is made of his talents. The 
Sables’ | AY poy nd of seartete 4 gt ber 
e years. Sir David 

Brewster, Sit Walter Scott, Lord Jeffrey, and 





Wilson were warm supporters of this 
undertaking, which even exceeded the 
of the or ma mg These numbered 
and seventy-five ; eighty of whom were Amex 
One of the peculiarities of this meen 
its enormous double folio size; and as a heii 
result of its publication, enriched as it was ™“ 
the details of his life’s experience as q taterhe 
the leading scientific societies of Europe bencaned 
the author by enrolling him as a member, He ys. 
elected a Fellow of our Royal Society in 1839 ia 
was, we believe, associated also with other learned 
bodies in this country. 

A synopsis of his work was published in Edinburg) 
and in New York. In 1839, Audubon returned} 
America, and established himself on the banks f 
the Hudson, in a place of peaceful retirement, Then 
he laboured with Dr. Bachman in preparing ‘Th. 
Quadrupeds of America,’ a work published only 
last year. He was assisted in some of his labours 
by his two sons. Most of his birds, however, were 
painted by himself in the forest while their plumage 
was fresh, and he seems never to have been satisfal 
with the brilliancy of his colouring, since it dij 
not represent life itself. This desire for perfection 
was a great element of Audubon’s success, y 
it must ever be to those who, wisely renouncing 
that wish which characterises the present age, tj 
hasten their performances, whether in science, att 
or literature, to crude and imperfect publication, 
prefer being at the labour and pains of revising 
amending, and altering, knowing that they wil 
surely have their reward. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris, Feb. 13th. 
SuRPRISE has often been expressed that whilst the 
English have taken extraordinary pains to asc. 
tain every particular, even to the most minute, 
that could throw the slightest portion of light m 
the works or personal history of their great nation 
poet, the French have been contented to remains 
a sort of guasi-ignorance respecting their illustriow 
Moliére—the Shakspeare of the comic drama. % 


little, in fact, did they trouble themselves about the | 


biography of the man whose works have shed 
undying glory on their literature, that it was only 
some few years ago that the precise year in 
he was born was discovered—that the register d 
his baptism was ferreted out of the books of th 
parish of St. Eustache—that it was asce 
beyond a doubt that he was not born, as had always 
been asserted, ‘‘sous les piliers des Halles,” bet 
in the Rue St. Honoré, and that consequently the 
inscription put up in 1799, and still existing on the 
front of the house, No. 8, Rue de la Tonnellerie, 
stating that he was born in that house, 18 false;- 
finally, that the maiden name of his mother, ' 
the date and certificate of her marriage to 
father, were brought to light. And yet, =e 
standing this not very creditable arenes 
French have always entertained a profound si 
ration for Moliére ; and have proved it by erect 
a statue to his honour, which is one of the om 
ments of Paris. intel 
Thanks, however, to the painstaking and 4 
ligent bookworm, Paul Lacroix, better knows 
the ‘ Bibliophile Jacob,’ the reproach bagrng 1 
ers were warranted in addressing to the *m 
for their unaccountable neglect of the a 
history of this great poet, is about to cease. po 
‘Bibliophile’ has succeeded in discovering 8 
of facts respecting him, some of which baie 
new, while others clear up obscurities 1) UT 
graphy. He has also discovered sever bere 
teresting letters written by and to him, 
what perhaps is more valuable than 4 
line of an unfinished comedy, consisting ae 
300 lines. The latter, of course, rou ane 
polished—cast indeed almost haphasard as 
—is not to be com to such master 


tions as ‘Tartuffe,’ the ‘ Misanthrope, os 
but in the estimation of many Leary ee" 
interesting than a complete work would comet 
as showing how the poet constru his 2 
settled the characters of his 
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smoothed ornamented his verse.* Altogether, 
the —— Recherches sur la Vie et les premiers 

de Moliére,’ as the ‘ Bibliophile’ intends 
to entitle his book, will be a most important ad- 
jition #0 French,—nay, rather, European litera- 
ture; and will cause his name to be coupled 
with those of Payne Collier, Charles Knight, and 
others whe have gained renown by their enthu- 


“i. devyotedness in the worship of Shak- 
ual genius. When the book shall be pub- 


lished, you will, no doubt, consider it worthy of an 
elaborate review in the Gazette: but, en attendant, 
t me to mention two new facts which it con- 
tains:In the first place, it shows that Moliére’s 
reason for turning actor and poet, in spite of the 
wishes of his family, was not, as heretofore sup- 
an insurmountable passion for the theatre, 

bat a violent attachment vonceived for Mdlle. 
Béjart, a popular actress, whom he subsequently 
married, and whom, as is well known, made his life 
wretched by her gallantries. It is true that his 
lection for the stage was from his earliest 
very strong, and that he for some time per- 

as an amateur in, nay, even wrote pieces 

for, a company managed by the Bejart family: but, 
I repeat, it was his love for La Béjart, as she was 
called, which caused him, to the great scandal of 
his parents, to reject the place of upholsterer in 
the King’s household, which his father and grand- 
father had held, and to devote himself defini- 
tively to the player's calling. In the next place, 
the ‘Bibliophile’ explains, as satisfactorily perhaps 
as it ever will be, the poet’s reason for dropping 
his own name of ‘ Poquelin,’ and taking that of 
‘Moliére.’ On this point, when questioned, Moliére 
himself would never give any explanation ; and his 
oe have been obliged to assume that he 
e the change partly for the sake of euphony, 
partly not to give pain to his family by seeing their 
name dragged on the stage; but why he adopted 
the nom de guerre of Moliére in preference to any 
other they could not tell. The ‘Bibliophile’s’ 
explanation is this: ‘‘In those days it was the 
fashion for the females called ‘Les Précieuses,’ 
Who, as is known, affected to unite in their own 
petsons the qualities of blue-stockings, ladies 
of fashion, patronesses of literature, and concocters 
and retailers of wit, to assume the name of some 
heroine of romance, and to make all their clique ad- 
dress them constantly by it. They at the same time 
conferred similar names on their ‘slaves,’ as their 
male admirers were foolishly designated. Amongst 
these aoe was the famous La Béjart; and 
her , that is, her receptions (the ‘précieuse,’ 
the way, was accustomed to lie in a state bed 
. receive her visitors) were naturally attended by 
oquelin. It so happened that a writer, named 
rangois de Moliére, enjoyed at that time great 
et and the names of his personages were 
Pg many of the ‘précieuses.’ One of the 
of Poquelin (none of them have survived) 


is supposed to have been a t edy called ‘Polixéne,’ 
js ay froma much admired posthumous romance, 


aig t title, of this author; and this circum- 
hee, it is i ined, must have led La Béjart to 
designate oquelin ‘ Moliére.’ Being thus generally 
k, the Béjart circle as Moliére, the poet 
naturally took the same name when he went on the 
y ~ kept it ever afterwards, 
; ure-newspaper, the J/lustration, gives in 
- last <_< an engraving of considerable Lhieney 
py ipa 4e veritable portrait of Cervantes, by 
well. * painter than Velasquez. M. Viardot, the 
he yar author, himself a Spaniard, in a notice 
eee the portrait, recognises it un- 
eee Meauthentic. He explains that Velas. 
inlew, B it Sketches left him by his father- 
the ate ae with whom Cervantes was intimate; 
his ona tarthermore, was probably aided partly 
bea polection, partly by the description 
—Srvantes' friends, If the portrait, however, be 


* Molj 
was preety catene pressive pains with all his comedies, and 
with = B.. -: done. He would 
mingle » Consent € alterations, even of a 
rea rth he did not fully approve—not even when 
personages. Boileau has written 


1 Hla & tout Ye monde, et ne satieatt s¢ plaire!” 

















not the vera effigies, one may safely say that it ought 
to be,—for it would be difficult to find a more ap- 
propriate phiz for the immortal historian of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. The fcrehead is lofty 
and massive, the mouth, chin, and nose finely 
modelled and strikingly expressive, and the eye— 
such an eye !—it beams with intelligence, and has 
a ‘laughing devil’ in the midst. 


—_—_—_—_ 
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VARIETIES. 


The British Institution.—The best work in the 
gallery, which is seen immediately on entering, is a 
fine English landscape, by the joint hands of Cres- 
wick and Ansdell—a glorious open champagne 
country, a broad extent of hilland dale, over which 
the eye wanders in a reverie of fancied delight 
—along the winding river, touched with light here 
and there—over the fleecy sky, through which the 
warm light streams, quietly falling upon the broken 
roadway and the little old mill in the middle- 
ground, lighting up weeds, and dock-leaves, and 
twigs in all their delicate form. In the foreground 
is the group of figures by Ansdell, three old plough- 
horses resting from their morning’s work, and their 
masters enjoying their healthy meal, brought to 
them by the fresh-looking country lass; a dark- 
brown dog stands strong against the bright light, 
and seems to be annoyed by some crows that are 
settling too near for him. It is called ‘ England 
—a day in the country; it is altogether a very 
charming picture, and we leave it with regret, 
increased at every step, till astonishment seizes us 
as we stand before a brilliant sunset by T. Danby. 
The sky is blazing with yellow, and flaked with the 
stormy remains of cloud; the sea is heaving and 
splashing over the rocks in the foreground, on 
which stand some poor shipwrecked sailors; it is a 
striking picture, and denotes study of nature. 
Much the same may be said of 491, another sunset 
effect at sea by another Danby, and both sons of 
the Danby, who promise well. The view of the 
‘Temple of Osiris,’ by D. Roberts, cannot be passed 
by for curiosity’s sake, but it is not pleasing as a 
picture. The visitor will be attracted by the large 
picture of Mr. Newenham’s ‘Mary of Modena 
escaping with her Infant,’ but his admiration will 
not rivet him long, and he passes on to logk at a 
fine figure of one of the old Moors of Granada, an 
admirably studied picture by H. W. Pickers- 
gill, R.A. Hereabouts, too, there is a landscape 
called ‘ Barking Trees,’ by W. H, Galsworthy, that 
deserves to be pointed out. Avoiding ‘ the Junction 
of the Red Sandstone and Silurian Rocks,’ as per- 
petrated by J. Hall, we are enticed by the amount 
of ultra blue bestowed upon a picture by J. Martin, 
all for the sake of Arthur and Aigle in a happy valley 
and the stars that shine above them. Blue is a very 
pretty colour, but an expensive luxury when squan 

dered thus recklessly. Among the pictures of 
note we may include ‘ The Grace,’ by F. Goodhall; 
‘The Celebration of St. Stephanus in Hungary,’ by 
Zeitter ; ‘Fruit,’ by G. Lance; ‘ Cattle and Figures 
waiting for the Ferry Boat,’ by J. Dearman ; ‘ The 
Eagle’s Throne,’ by J. Wolf; and last, not least, 
‘A New Situation and a Deaf Mistress,’ by George 
Cruikshank, who has another humorous sketch 
called ‘ Dressing for the Day.’ 

The Royal Academy.—The gentlemen elected 
from the body of the associates to the honour of 
full academicians are :—R. Redgrave, John Watson 
Gordon, and T. Creswick. The course of lectures 
on sculpture by the professor, Sir R. Westmacott, 
will be commenced on the 17th inst., and continued 
on the five following Mondays. The lectures on 
painting will be given by Professor Leslie, on six 
successive Thursdays, beginning on the 20th inst. 

Another Pictorial Exhibition. —M. Cambus, the 
principal scene-painter at the Grand Opera, has 
completed a panorama of one of the most interest- 
ing portions of Paris, St. Cloud and Versailles. 
From the Barriére de |'Etoile, the spectator is 

ently led along the Champs Elysées to the 
uilleries, visiting in his route the Summer Circus, 
the Elysée Bourbon, and the Place de la Concorde. 
These places are delineated with great accuracy, 
and the architecture and figures are admirably 
painted; but the foliage has in some places an 
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unfinished appearance. In the second section of 
the panorama we are introduced to individual 
scenes at St. Cloud and Versailles, not omitting 
the pretty view of Diogenes’ Lantern from the dell 
below it, or the Cascade, familiar to all who have - 
visited the imperial residence. The peculiar feature 
of M. Cambus’s picture is postponed until the last 
scene, where, in the gardens of Versailles, we see 
the famous Fountain of Neptune playing real water. 

Geographical Society. —The ascent of the cataract 
of the White Nile has been successfully accom- 
plished. The expedition, consisting of the mis- 
sionaries Dr. Knoblicher (Vicar), Don Angelo 
Binco, and Don Emanuel Pedemonte, started with 
seven vessels from Khartum, on Noy. 18, 1849. 
On the 14th Jan., 1850, the great cataract was for 
the first time luckily ascended, under the guidance 
of their bold pilot, Suleiman Abu Zaid, favoured 
by a strong north wind. Immediately above the 
cataract the navigation of the river was rendered 
extremely difficult by sandbanks, and higher up 
by rocks. At the village of Tokiman, the surprise 
of the natives at the sight of the vessels and of the 
white men, was amusing. The party arrived at 
Logwek on the 16th of January, where Dr. Knob- 
licher ascended a lofty granite hill, from the top of 
which the White Nile could be seen stretching 
away to the south-west, and in the distant horizon 
the summits of a range of lofty mountains could be 
distinctly traced. At the 4° lat., the Nile was 200 
yards broad, and from two to three deep. 

Mr. Macready and the Os0ebani:— The authori- 
ties of the University of Oxford threw open their 
academical theatre to Mr. Lumley, for a concert, of 
which Jenny Lind was the star. They have refused 
their theatre to our greatest dramatic artist, in the 
accomplishment of a noble and national purpose,— 
a Shakspeare reading, of which the entire receipts 
were to be devoted to the completion of the fund for 
the purchase of Shakspeare’s house for the nation, 
and the whole expenses generously incurred by 
Mr. Macready himself. The dignitaries are startled 
from their propriety into devotion almost Anacreon- 
tic by the foreign opera-singer, but are impenetrable 
to the fascinations of Shakspeare, even under cir- 
cumstances the most honourable. 

Salford Peel Monument.—The first prize of 507. 
is awarded to Mr. M. Noble for his model of a 
statue to be erected in bronze ; the second prize of 
251. to Mr. T. Worthington for his design of a 
fountain; and the third prize of 101, to Mr, E. B. 
Stephens for his model of a statue. 

The Society of Friends. —We learn that Mr. 
Howitt is preparing a work to be entitled ‘ George 
Fox and his Friends.’ We trust the author is well 
acquainted with the exemplary and misguided 
body of men whose history he has undertaken to 
describe. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tucedey.—Linneen, 8 pin. Horticultural, 8 p.m.—Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday .— Society of Arts, § p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royai Institution (Mr. Carpmael on the Manu- 
ome be! warm * p.m.—Philological, 8 p.m.—Geo- 
lo nriversary), | p.m. 

Sera day ~ Motioal 8 p.m.—Royal Botanic, 3} p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Index for 1850 may be procured gratis of the news- 
vendors. 

Clericus has our thanks for his ‘ Pilgrim's Progress Ver- 

’ It is true we to be partially retrospecti 

oe reviews, but cule se tee as regards new editions of 
works of established merit. 

8. H. A. is also thanked. 

Peeler dy Infra int 

Ma. MASTERMAN, Treasurer of the FisTULA MARY, 
gratefully acknowledges the oy a munificent donation 
of THREE THOUSAND Pounns, paid by an Individual, confi- 
dentially, to Mr. Fazpgxica SaLmon, the Honorary Surgeon 
and Founder of the Institdtion ; end begs to the 
Donor of this Leo 4 charitable, generous, and serviceable 
pom rg My she tof the 

ntleman, the amount has carried to 
Br 1Lpinc Funp of the New Hosritat, to 


U 
in the City Road, upon thé site of the Dyers’ Almshouses, 


rote inaay ts, Ratios Las da By 101 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 


MR. VAN VOORST 
DURING 1850. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
VARIETIES OF MAN. By Rosert Gronce Latuam, 
M.D., F.R.8., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Vice- 
President of the Ethnological Society of London ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Ethnological Society of New York. 
Svo. Illustrated. Price 2s. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO CONCHO- 
LOGY ; or, Elements of the Natural History of Molluscous 
Animals. By Groner Jounstoy, M.D., LL.D., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Author of “ A 
History of the British Zoophytes.” 8vo. 102 Illustrations. 
2is. 


AN BLEMENTARY COURSE OF 
GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, and PHYSICAL GEO. 
GRAPHY. By Davip T. Ansrep, M.A., F.R.S., &c., 
Professor of Geology at King’s College, London ; Lecturer 
on Mineralogy and Geology at the H.E.I.C. Mil. Sem. at 
Addiscombe, and at the Putney College ; late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. Illustrated. Price 12s. 





GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL: 
their Friends and their Foes. By A. E. Knox, M.A., 
F.L.S. With Illustrations by Wotr. Post 8vo. Price 9s. 





Mr. KNOX’S ORNITHOLOGICAL 
RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. Second Edition, with Four Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





AN ARCTIC VOYAGE TO BAFFIN’S 
BAY AND LANCASTER SOUND, in Search of Friends 
with Sir John Franklin. By Rosert A. Goopstr, late Pre- 
sident of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. Post 
Svo. With a Frontispiece and Map. Price 5s. 6d. 





EVERY-DAY WONDERS; or, Facts 


in Physiology which all should know. With Woodcuts. 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC SCENES in GREENLAND 


and ICELAND. With Woodcuts. Second Edition. 16mo. 
2s. 





INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA. 


Edited by the Ecclesiological, late Cambridge Camden 
Society. Second Series. Parts | to 3, each 2s. 6d. 





A HISTORY of BRITISH MOLLUSCA 


and their SHELLS. By Proresson Epwaap Forses, 
F.R.S., and Srtvanvs Hayter, B.A., F.L.S. Parts 25 to 


34. 8vo. 2s. 6d. plain, or royal vo, coloured, 5s. each. 


The PORTRAIT of PROFESSOR HAR. 
VEY, due to Purchasers of his ‘ Manual of British Marine 


Algem,’ may now be had in 
$0 the ¥, exchange for the Notice prefixed 


Le 


Jouy Vax Voorsr, 1, Pargrwosrer Row. 





VALUABLE WORKS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
ON SALE 


BY GEORGE WILLIS. 
To be sold, a Bargain. 
EDWARDS'S BOTANICAL REGISTER ; or, 


coloured Figures and Descriptions of Plants and Shrubs cultivated 
in British Gardens. New Series by Dr. LINDLEY. With 750 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED Piares, complete in 10 large vols., royal 
Svo, new cloth (pub. at £22), only £5 15s. As the number for sale 
is very limited, early application is desirable. 


MEYER’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 


BIRDS and their EGGS. 322 seavtTirvLiy coLovureD Pviartes, with 
full History and Description of each. A complete set in 108 parts, 
forming 7 handsome volumes 8vo, price only £8 8s. 1850 

“This beautiful Work is the most complete lustrated Descrip- 
tion of British Birds and their Eggs. It cost the Subscriber 
£18 18s.” 


Tit. 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged ac- 
cording to its Organization, being a Description of Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Insects, Shells, &c., by Cuvier and Latreille. Trans- 
lated from the last French edition, wirn 4000 CoLovuRED FIGURES, 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL ON 800 PLares, 8 vols. 8yo (pub. at £8 8s.), half 
morocco, £3 10s. 1837 

“The most scientific and general work upon the subject, and the 
only one upon Natural History suitable for a ‘ Home Library.’ ”’ 


IV. 
BAXTER’S BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS, 


Figures and Descriptions of, with the Scientific and English 
Names, copious Indexes, &c., wirnh 509 CoLourEeD Prares, 6 vols. 
8vo, (pub. at £9); cloth, £3 15s. 1834-43 

“The above is the only work which presents, in a moderate 
compass, the whole of the genera of the British Flowering Plants, 
accompanied by descriptive accounts of each, their history, syno- 
nymes, &c.”’ 


Vv. 

WOOD'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, or com- 
plete Illustrated Catalogue of British Butterflies and Moths, 1944 
FIGURES, MOST BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED AND COLOURED, With an 
account of the localities, synonymes, &c., 8vo (pub at £8 3s.), 
cloth, £3 10s. 1845 

“This beautiful book is by far the most complete illustrated 
work on British Entomology.’ 


Vi. 
NEW HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF 


SURREY, by Brayley, Britton and Mantell, wit 400 BpeavTIFVL 
ENGRAVINGS oF Seats, Antiquities, &c., 5 handsome vols., royal 
8vo., cloth (pub. at £8 &s.), £3 3s. 

Very few copies of this valuable and beautifully illustrated work 
(which cost £14,000in its preparation) remainfor sale. Itcontains 
acomplete account of the History, Topography, Geology, Anti- 
quities, Picturesque Beauties, &c. of the County —THE LARGE 
TYPE EDITION, on superfine paper, 5 vols. 4to (pub. at 
£16 16s8.), price £5 5s. 

G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent Garden, London. 





This day is published, in fep. 8vo, price 5s. 


LE: A Vision of Reality. HERVOR: 


and other POEMS. By PATRICK SCOTT. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


EDWARD J. MILLIKEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


‘HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 

gical Society by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
daily at their Gardens, in the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o’Clock. 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom- 
mended to go early. Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d. 


yCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Right Hon. Sir T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Bart., M.P., 

Chairman ; HENRY FREDERIC STEPHENSON, Esq., Deputy- 
Chairm.n. 

ADVANTAGES.—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 
MUTUAL SYSTEM 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 

The sum of £274,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of £62 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 

Pr -- Assurance Fund exceeds £1,000,000. Income, £180,000 per 
nnum. 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchasable by the Society. 

For particulars apply to 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, No. 99, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury.—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Pro- 
prietors will be held at the Office of the Society on THURSDAY, 
the 6th day of March next, at ONE o’Clock precisely, at which 
mee four directors and one auditor (on the part of the proprie- 
tors) will be elected. , 
Any proprietor desirous of proposing a candidate for the office of 
director or auditor, must send the name of such candidate to the 














ing laws, regulations, and provisions of the Society, pursuant to 
the deed of constitution. eae 

The election of an auditor on the part of the ASSURED will 
sino Wei [nse an Wednesday, the Sth day of March, between the 
hours of ll and 2 o'clock. All persons ASSURED for the whole 
term of life, and qualified to vote, are hereby referred to the con- 
ditions endorsed on their policies for information concerning the 


EORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
February, 1851. + rte 





i, 
THE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INST 
RANCE COMPANY, Esraztisuep ar Yorx. jeu 
EMPOWERED BY Act OF PARLIAMENT.—CaPitat £500 000 mt am 
LORD WENLOCK. FE . 
a} 7K, Escrick Pa 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankers—Messrs. Swann, CLoven, and Co. York 
Actuary and Sec.—Mr. W. L. Newry York : 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the dletaene 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives 
_ Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring £100 








Age | 4a MALE. AFEMALE.| Age , ety, 
next | neat ae, | soa 
birth- | SS 
day. | Whole Life Premiums. | ~ sg | Whole Life Premiums 
—- \) —————_______—-_-— aoneeee — | —_-_-_— re 
See | £828 | £8. d. £ad 
10 176); 154] | 3n 6 332 
13 er.) =. se Bee 4i9 313 3 
16 lll 3 {| 1 810 || 53 4116) 4@a6% 
20 1l4 4 1ll 6 || 6 5 40 414 9 
23 117 0 113 8 || 60 6 6 0 512 ¢ 
26 203 1l¢é 2 |] o | 740! 6 9¢ 
*30 = £,.@ 119 9 66 8 4 0 710 8 
33 2 8 6 2 210 |} 70 | 10 0 ¢ 976 
36 | 213 0 264 || 73 1116 2 ll 2¢ 
40 | 219 9 212 0 || 76 | 13 19 
43 ; 3 5 3 217 2 || 80 | 15 12 10 








* Exampre.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£22 10s. ; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermedia 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office ig 
York, or of any of the Agents 





FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments haw 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 
MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 


LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 

Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 

The result of the last Division of Profits is shown in the follow- 
ing Table, which exhibits the Additions made to the sums assured 
under Policies of Seven Years’ standing. 

The next bonus will be declared in July, 1851. 














Ageat | Duration Sums Annual Addition to 
entrance.| of Policies. Assured. | Premium. ‘Sum Assured 
24 | Zyrs. 1 mo. £2000 | £47 1 8 | £28718 4 

30 «| 7 1 5000 133 1010 | 572 810 

23 6 ll 1000 232 6 | 11304 

51 6 10 5000 233 15 0 566 13 10 

43 6 10 3000 110 10 0 307 15 4 

33 6 10 500 455 | BNE 

23 6 9 5000 11512 6 | 556 49 








These additions, if compared with the — paid, will ® 
found to range as high as 69 per cent. upon them. 
. J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXOHANGE Ry any oo 
Actuary—G. J. Fanrance, Esq., FLA. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIB, 
&¢c., may be obtained from 





E. F. LEEKS, Sxcnsratt. 


MINING COMPANY OF WALES 
4 ST. PIERRE ——_ C. and MB. 
etary. 


Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. FREDERIC 
SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MU WICH, BS 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Penne Ss 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the of 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particular, 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now Paee 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of ee 4 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, 
JEVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 
all, Londot. 


Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall M 


= 

T[O._ VISITORS TO THE CON TINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACK Oe 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jew®, 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they con 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, ay own 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Cust aii pared 
&e.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to 




















the world. : 
L O O R c LOT -? 
Rest quality, warranted . 2s. 6d. per &- 
Persian and Turkey pattern. - > by ” 
Common Floor Cloth a _ 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING 


JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 33s 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and Sp erat 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in nee 
only. The premises are the most extensive in goods of te 
tain an ample assortment of every description of 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services, 
each, cash —250, Oxford Street, near Hyde rs 
eee 


London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 6 > 


Street, Covent Garden, in the County of 

office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No & Vag 
Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid); and published 5, 

the office of Messrs. KEEVE and BENHAM, = 138. 
Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, February 
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